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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—@— 
HURSDAY witnessed the final scene in the break-up of 
the old Unionist Party, for on that day was published 
the letter from Mr. Balfour to Mr. Chamberlain in which 
Mr. Balfour assents to a general tariff and a tax on corn as 
part of the official programme. It is true that Mr. Balfour 
does not insist that these are the only ways in which his objects 
of securing fairer conditions for British trade and a closer 
commercial union with the Colonies can be accomplished. 
Possibly there may be other ways, he tells us; but as he 
recognises the general tariff and the small tax on corn as 
methods which may prove necessary to accomplish his ends, 
and does not attempt to sketch any other ways of doing so, 
those methods must be said to hold the field. As to the 
reservations about the general tariff having no Protective 
character, we can only say that they leave us quite cold. No 
modern Protectionist, either here or abroad, ever declares that 
he wants to raise prices, or that a tariff is needed except to 
save national industries from unfair competition. Protection 
intended to raise prices has always been scouted by Mr. 
Chamberlain. 


As we have shown elsewhere, Mr. Balfour's letter marks that 
“going over” of Mr. Balfour to Mr. Chamberlain which we 
have always declared would happen when the proper moment 
arrived. Balfourism was for some time kept apart from 
Chamberlainism for tactical reasons. Now, like two chemical 
affinities, the two substances are joined and merged. Yet, 
incredible as it sounds in view of Mr. Balfour's “ valentine,” 
there are signs that a certain section of Unionist Free-traders 
are still unconvinced that Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain 
have come to an agreement, and they still, like the lover in 
Landor’s poem, look to Mr. Balfour to say something to them 
which will enable them to believe that he is still on their side, 
and sincerely opposed to all forms of Chamberlainism :— 

“ You smiled, you spoke, and I believed, 
By every word and smile deceived. 
Another man would hope no more, 
Nor hope I, what I hoped before. 

But let not this last wish be vain, 
Deceive, deceive me, once again.” 








On Thursday at Lansdowne House, at a meeting of the 
party, the concordat contained in the Valentine's Day letters 
was solemnly endorsed and ratified by the Unionist Peers, 
Commons, and candidates, and Balfourites and Chamberlainites 


gave each other the kiss of peace. The proceedings began 
by a speech from Mr. Balfour announcing that a Committee 
would be appointed to consider the question of Unionist 
organisation, the first acknowledgment that the machine is 
henceforth to be Chamberlainised throughout. The next 
speech of importance was that by the Duke of Devonshire. 
This speech has in certain quarters been regarded as a kind of 
admission on the part of the Duke that Mr. Chamberlain and 
Mr. Balfour must now have their way. As we read it, it is 
rather a notice of firm opposition, though a notice couched in 
the language of moderation which always characterises the 
speaker. “ The proposed departure from the principles of Free- 
trade, and the agitation in favour of Tariff Reform, would 
continue” [we quote from the report in the Daily Telegraph] 
“to receive strenuous opposition from himself and his friends. 
His section of the party,” added the Duke, “ would not accept 
without protest or opposition the compromise made between 
Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain.” The Duke's insistence 
that he is still a Unionist and agreed with the Unionist policy 
in other respects was most natural and proper, but instead of 
showing weakness, proves, we believe, that he is prepared to 
fight the battle of reconstruction on a Free-trade basis. 


Mr. Chamberlain in his reply to the Duke declared that he 
and Mr. Balfour had come to an absolute agreement. “It 
was not a compromise; it was a definition of the policy which 
they had placed before the country. There was nothing in 
Mr. Balfour's letter which he (Mr. Balfour) had not already 
explicitly stated in his speeches, and he (Mr. Chamberlain) in 
his reply had made no sacrifice of principle. He was in 
favour of a moderate tariff, but, as he had stated over and 
over again, he was not in favour of the system of Protection 
long since abolished.” It remained for Lord St. Aldwyn (Sir 
Michael Hicks Beach) to add an element of the grotesque to 
the proceedings by supporting Mr. Balfour and his policy on 
Free-trade grounds. He saw nothing in the letters which 
definitely committed the party to a general tariff or a tax on 
corn. Next Lord Hugh Cecil asked whether those who could 
not accept the official policy would be admitted as members of 
the party upon perfectly equal terms, and be eligible as 
candidates for Parliament. According to the report in the 
Daily Mail, Mr. Chamberlain, with characteristic zeal, did not 
wait for Mr. Balfour to reply to this, but informed Lord 
Hugh that the selection of candidates was a local matter. 
Mr. Balfour, we are told, also answered Lord Hugh. “He did 
not suppose that any leader could be expected to support a 
follower who in reality was opposing him,”—a reply which 
puts an end to the fiction that Mr. Balfour holds that there is 
room in the Unionist party under his leadership for Free- 
traders as well as Tariff Reformers. 


We cannot pretend to feel anything but satisfaction that 
the farce of “Mr. Balfour opposed to Mr. Chamberlain” has 
come to an end, and that at last there is a clean division 
between the Unionist Free-traders and the Unionist anti- 
Free-traders. Now that the sophistries and evasions have been 
swept away, there is clear ground upon which to begin the work 
of reconstructing the Unionist Party on a Free-trade basis. 
As we have contended elsewhere, that task is not in reality 
nearly so hopeless as it seems at first sight, though it will 
take time and patience. Of one thing we are heartily glad. 
After this week it will no longer be necessary to wander in 
the bewildering mazes of Balfourian psychology. We confess 
that Mr. Balfour's speech in the City on Monday filled us 
with consternation on this score, for it seemed to point to the 
possibility of another year or so of attempts to interpret his 
meaning. His letter of February 14th has happily put an 
end to any such misgivings. That speech we shall not 








summarise, for it is now obviously out of date, 
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Throughout the week the Conference at Algeciras has been 
occupied with the discussion of the details of the new Customs 
tariff and the regulations fer the prevention of contraband 
trade. But meanwhile a growing excitement has been evident in 
the French and German Press, and there is every sign that 
a critical stage is approaching. The police question is, of 
course, the centre of dispute, and it has been made the 
subject of a violent Press campaign in Germany, where 
any concessions to France’s wishes are said to involve the 
“Tunisification” of Morocco. Meanwhile pourparlers are 
going on in private between the French and German dele- 
gates, but nothing will be known of the result till the matter 
comes on for public discussion. It is said that the American 
delegate, Mr. White, is hopeful of a successful issue, and that 
President Roosevelt will act as the eventual mediator. An 
attempt has been made to represent the policing of the Algerian 
frontier as a concession to France by Germany; but it must 
be remembered that this is based on an old agreement between 
France and the Sultan. The one concession made has come 
from France, when she submitted to the Conference. The 
dispute, we may repeat, is as to whether the police control 
shall be in the hands of France, or possibly of France and 
Spain, or whether it shall be left, as Germany suggests, to the 
Sultan under the supervision of some of the minor European 
Powers. In a word, it is whether or not France shall be given 
a civilising mandate in Morocco. 


In the event, which is far from improbable, of the Confer- 
ence coming to no satisfactory decision, it is a little hard to 
tell what may ensue. Germany argues that the basis of the 
Madrid Convention of 1880 will be restored; but as this dealt 
only with economic questions and the status of foreigners, it 
provides no answer to the main question. We do not for a 
moment imagine that there will be any open rupture. The 
Sultan will go on in his old paths, anarchy will continue, and 
Germany will fish in the troubled waters of Morocco as she 
has fished in those of Constantinople. Ultimately, of course, 
the unrest may become so great as to endanger France’s 
authority in North Africa, in which case matters would come 
to a crisis between her and Germany. On the whole, we are 
inclined to think that German policy will not be permanently 
intransigent, but that, following its traditional habit, it is 
trying to acquire “compensation.” In return for certain 
concessions by France or Britain—in West Africa, in Asia 
Minor, or in the Far East—she might forego all inter- 
ference in Morocco. We may notice the report, which has 
something to commend it, that Germany is anxious for 
special rights in Mogador, and is prepared in return for 
them to give France a free hand in the rest of the country. 
We do not think that British interests would in any way be 
endangered by such an arrangement—a German naval base 
on the West Coast would not injure us, though it might tempt 
the Kaiser to abandon the policy of naval concentration—and 
if France agreed it might solve the difficulty. 


The Coalition in Hungary seem to be divided in opinion as 
to the nature of the reply to the King, for which Count 
Albert Apponyi was mainly responsible. In an article 
published on Friday week M. Kossuth declared that the 
Coalition’s answer was not an ultimatum, but an offer of an 
armistice, and did not for a moment suggest that the King 
should accept in advance the verdict of the new electorate. 
“ Any oné acquainted with the present unyielding standpoint 
of the King must have known that he would reject such a 
demand from the outset.” Count Albert Apponyi, however, 
does not seem to have known it, for in a speech the same day 
at a Conference of the Independence Party he explained that 
the Coalition had in their reply put upon the standpoint of the 
King the only interpretation compatible with the Constitu- 
tion,—namely, that he still felt doubt about the real verdict 
of the nation. This is, in effect, a statement of what M. 
Kossuth has denied, and the announcement which the Coali- 
tion have since made, that there are no differences of opinion 
among them, seems to be sceptically received. We sincerely 
trust that there are differences, and that M. Kossuth’s view, 
which, as we argued last week, is the only hope of peace, will 
prevail. 


The new German financial reforms seem to be making 
slow progress. A little while ago the proposal to increase 








the Excise upon beer and tobacco was rejected, and last Week 
the Budget Committee of the Reichstag rejected or amended 
nearly all the proposed new Stamp-duties concerned with the 
freightage and carriage of goods. Of the wide scheme of 
new taxation which was to yield an additional £12,500, 
of income, there remain intact only the new Imperial Death. 
duties. Small wonder that the Imperial Treasurer, Baron von 
Stengel, complained bitterly of the opposition of represents, 
tives of commerce to fresh taxation which was meant to 
enlarge the opportunities for industrial prosperity. The reply 
of his critics was that the preservation of peace was ong 
thing and Weltpolitik another, and that there was no reason 
to believe that the latter did any good to trade. Some com. 
promise will no doubt be arrived at, but, as we hinted when 
the new Budget was published, the groups which have thy 
casting vote will exact their price. 


The Times and Morning Post on Monday published in. 
portant articles from correspondents on the new nationalism 
which is growing up in China. The gist of their argument ig 
that the zeal for reform which China is professing is purely g 
blind to conceal the anti-foreign feeling which has sprung up 
among the people as a result of the Russo-Japanese War, 
She wants a strong army to enforce her demands, and she hag 
taken steps to secure it; but the Mission of Inquiry she has 
sent round the world does not mean that she has awakened to 
the value of Western methods, but that she wishes to persuade 
the world that she iseven as Japan, and so to secure the aboli- 
tion of foreign privileges. The Times correspondent points out 
that the two nations are widely distinct, that China has none 
of Japan’s sense of civic duty, and is incapable of climbing to 
the same heights. Her reformers have all begun at the wrong 
end, and seek for ready-made institutions of the most modern 
pattern without laying any foundations to support them. All 
her schemes for new railroads and other reforms are simply 
advertisements, and the radical administrative corruption 
remains unchecked. At the same time, this nationalism is 
a fact which the world must take account of, and it is 
probable that in the future the position of foreigners in 
China will be made very difficult. Their basis must be 
changed from one of status to one of contract, and the terms 
may be hard. America evidently fears the approach of 
trouble, for strong reinforcements have been sent to the 
Philippines, avowedly in view of a possible Chinese outbreak. 

The Hepburn Railway Rates Bill has been passed by the 
American House of Representatives by 346 votes to 7, and now 
enters upon its stormy career in that old home of vested 
interests, the Senate. The purpose of the Bill, it will be 
remembered, is to put the fixing of railway rates into the hands 
of an Inter-State Commission, to prevent rebates and secret 
discriminations, and to secure fair treatment for the general 
public. The desirability of this reform seems to be generally 
admitted, and the question turns on whether or not the 
decisions of the Commission are to be subject to a judicial 
An ultimate judicial review there, of course, must be; 
but the railways ask that till they are approved by the Courts 
the rates fixed by the Commission should be suspended. All 
parties in the Senate seem agreed on the necessity of revising 
the Bill as it stands, but it remains to be seen whether the 
President will yield on the suspension question, which involves 
the difference between making his new Commission a mere 
appendage to the Law Courts, or a body with dictatorial 
powers. Railway interests are all-powerful in the Senate, 
and last year secured the defeat of the Esch-Townsend Bill, 
which had passed the Lower House by 326 votes to17. It is 
argued on their behalf that to give the Commission power 
to fix rates which shall remain in force till the Courts dis- 
allow them is to give arbitrary power to a fallible body to 
play with thirtcen thousand millions of property. 


rev ew. 


A most formidable indictment of the administrative methods 
of the Congo Free State has just been published in the 
shape of a volume by M. Félicien Cattier, a Professor at the 
University of Brussels, and a well-known authority on Colonial 
questions. He maintains that the whole State is administered, 
not as a colony, but as a financial speculation, the revenue 
being used, not for the benefit of the country which produces 
it, but for the private schemes of the Sovereign. In short, 
the drawbacks to all government by commercial companies 
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aan in their most extreme form. From the Domaine 
Paty feel King Leopold has drawn some seventy millions 
of francs per annum, which sums are not accounted for in the 
State Budget, but go to finance his private enterprises. They 
have been applied, among other purposes, to the purchase of 
land around Brussels and Ostend, and for various public 
works in Belgium. The Congo Free State Budgets for the 
past ten years show a loss of twenty-seven million francs ; 
one hundred and thirty millions have been berrowed; while in 
the meantime large revenues are flowing from part of the 
territory which are devoted to private ends. We agree with 
M. Cattier that it is highly undesirable that any Monarch 
should hold a large private estate under the guise of a colony. 
The author also points out that in the Congo State fifty per 
ceut. of the entire revenue is raised by the collection of 
rubber, as against fifteen per cent. in German East Africa 
and six per cent. in the British East Africa Protectorate. 


The new Parliament was opened on Tuesday by Royal 
Commission, the only business transacted being the election 
of the Speaker. Sir Wilfrid Lawson in moving that Mr. 
Lowther “do take the Chair in the House as Speaker” 
summed up his qualifications in a phrase so happily worded as 
to deserve quoting in full. “First of all, he has the sense of 
proportion, which makes public life attractive; second, he has 
a sense of humour, which makes public life tolerable; and 
third, and best of all, he has common-sense, which makes 
public life successful; or, as an old poet says, he has ‘good 
sense, which is alone the gift of Heaven.’” Mr. Stuart- 
Wortley in seconding the Motion enlarged on the increasingly 
arduous nature of the office of Speaker, and the greater powers 
and responsibility with which that office is now entrusted. 
After Mr. Lowther had acknowledged the tributes of his 
proposer and seconder, and thanked the House for the honour 
they had done him, he was cordially congratulated by the 
Premier on his re-election. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
observed that, whatever divisions existed in the House, they 
were all united in the confidence that Mr. Lowther would not 
only maintain regularity in their proceedings, but would 
support the traditions and dignity of the House and preserve 
it from any encroachment on the part of external authority, 
from any wayward action on the part of individuals, and lastly, 
as occasion might require, from the House itself. Mr. Akers- 
Douglas having endorsed the Prime Minister's congratulations, 
Mr. Keir Hardie, on behalf of the Labour Members, added a 
few words in which he expressed his conviction that the rights 
of minorities and of individual Members might be left with 
confidence and safety in the Speaker's hands. 


We desire to call attention to the short but most cogent 
letter on the true significance of the crisis in the Unionist 
Party which Lord George Hamilton contributed to Monday's 
Times. The real issue, as he justly contends, is not the 
comparative qualifications of Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamber- 
lain for the post of leader, but the very existence of the party 
as a living political force. The Protectionists have never dis- 
guised their aim from the outset,—viz., to make the political 
test of membership for the future not adherence to the Union 
but to Protection. But Protection has many adherents 
amongst Irish Home-rulers, and some amongst the Labour- 
Socialist Members. Hence “if Unionists who are not Pro- 
tectionists are to be expelled from the new party, Pro- 
tectionists who are not Unionists will be admitted.” In the 
motley aggregation thus gathered under the Protectionist 
flag, the principles of Unionism and Conservatism can find 
no place; the disbanding of the party is the question now 
confronting Conservatives ; and “ this difficulty will continue 
so long as Protection arrogates to itself the right to dominate 
Unionism.” 

Writing to the Times of Monday, Mr. Lyttelton makes a 
strong appeal to the Government not to yield to the pressure 
of extreme Radicals, and modify the electoral system of the 
Transvaal so as to make population, and not the number of 
voters, the determining test of the franchise, Mr. Lyttelton 
points out that the principle of “ One vote one value” was re- 
solved on by the late Government after many months of free 
discussion in the Colony had shown parties, otherwise sharply 
antagonistic, to be unanimous in its favour. No petition 
against it reached him at the Colonial Office, and during the 
debates in the Commons last July no member of the present 








Cabinet expressed dissent, while Sir H. Campbell-Banner- 
man, who alone referred to it, did so with distinet approval. 
Holding the change to be disastrous and dangerous, Mr. 
Lyttelton is moved to utter this protest, though the necessity 
of his interference is considerably weakened by his confessing 
that he cannot bring himself to believe that “a British Cabinet, 
containing good men and true patriots, can, in the initial 
plenitude of their power and authority, lend themselves to so 
weak and disastrous a policy.” 


At midday last Saturday the ‘Dreadnought,’ the most 
powerful ship of war that has ever taken the water, was 
launched at Portsmouth by King Edward. In spite of the bad 
weather, the ceremony was witnessed by immense crowds, and 
the launching of the great battleship—always a most impressive 
sight—passed off without a hitch. The honour of knighthood 
was conferred on Rear-Admiral Barry, Admiral Super- 
intendent of Portsmouth Dockyard, and on Rear-Admiral 
Percy Scott, Inspector of Target Practice, and a 0.V.O. was 
conferred on Captain Jellicoe, Director of Naval Ordnance, 
the honours in the two latter cases being understood to mark 
recognition of the great improvement which has recently 
taken place in the gunnery practice of the Fleet. After the 
launch the King crossed to Cowes in the Royal yacht, and 
drove to the Osborne College, where he inspected the Cadets 
and visited the invalid officers in the Osborne Convalescent 
Home. 


Though the details of the construction of the ‘ Dreadnought’ 
have been wisely kept secret, it is understood that she will 
carry ten 12 in. guns and eighteen quick-firing weapons of a 
new pattern. No previous battleship has carried more than 
four 12 in. guns. Each of these ten guns can send 
a projectile weighing 8501b. through four feet of iron, 
and can, at close on four miles, pierce ten inches of Krupp 
armour. The displacement of the new ship is 18,800 tons, 
or 2,200 tons more than battleships of the ‘King Edward’ 
class. The hull of the ‘Dreadnought’ at the water-line will 
be protected by Krupp armour twelve inches thick. The 
provision of such armour and so tremendous an armament 
of guns was made possible by the fact that she is fitted with 
turbine engines, and thus space and weight are saved. The 
‘Dreadnought’ is expected to attain a speed of over twenty- 
one knots an hour, which will make her very much the fastest 
battleship afloat. 


We note with great satisfaction the appointment of Mr. 
J. W. Mackail to succeed Dr. A. O. Bradley as Professor of 
Poetry in the University of Oxford. Winners of the Newdi- 
gate have not invariably distinguished themselves in after 
life, but Mr. Mackail’s services to literature, whether as trans- 
lator, critic, commentator, or historian, have more than fulfilled 
the high promise of his undergraduate days. His short 
history of Latin literature is a masterpiece of concise yet 
luminous criticism, while his felicitous renderings of Virgil in 
prose and Homer’s Odyssey in verse serve to illustrate his 
command of a style at once flexible and distinguished. Such 
a record affords an ample guarantee that Mr. Mackail will 
prove at all points a worthy successor to the distinguished 
scholar who now vacates the Chair of Poetry at Oxford. 


Thursday's papers contained the announcement that Sir 
Frank Burnand has resigned the editorship of Punch, and 
that he will be succeeded by Mr. Owen Seaman, who has 
occupied a prominent place on the staff of Punch for several 
years. Sir Frank proved, in his long tenure of the office, 
an admirable editor, and under him Punch maintained its 
high tradition both of humour and good humour. While 
Punch under his guidance was always genial, it also never 
failed to speak out against what was base or of ill report. 
We do not doubt that this tradition will be fully maintained 
by Mr. Owen Seaman, whose gift for humorous verse and 
prose has of late so often delighted the readers of Punch. 
The high literary tradition of Punch is also certain to be 
maintained by him, for he is, in the true sense of the word, a 
scholar, with a wide knowledge of English poetry and prose, 
and a true appreciation of style and form. 


Bank Rate, 4 cent. 
Console (2} per cent.) were on Friday 90}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


MR. BALFOUR’S SURRENDER. 


W®* have always contended that when the proper 
moment arrived Mr. Balfour would haul down 
his own special flag, open the doors of the fort, and 
march out to join his forces with those of Mr. 
Chamberlain. Apparently the proper moment was 
destined to be Wednesday, February 14th, 1906, for 
on that day Mr. Balfour wrote his letter adopting the 
Chamberlain policy as the official policy of the Unionist 
Party. It is true that Mr. Balfour makes a few limitations 
and hesitations in the course of his “ definition,” but these 
are temperamental rather than substantial. Since, too, 
Mr. Chamberlain expresses his entire agreement, gladly 
accepts the policy defined, and places his services entirely 
at Mr. Balfour's disposal, it would be idle to pretend that 
Mr. Balfour had not become a “ whole-hogger.”” Though it 
is with deep regret that we record Mr. Balfour’s determina- 
tion to commit the party to Chamberlainism, we cannot 
pretend to be su Feed. As we have said, we long 
ago realised that Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain 
were at heart agreed, and that the only difference between 
them was one of tactics. Mr. Chamberlain wished for 
strong measures at once. Mr. Balfour desired to lead the 
Unionist Party gently along the anti-Free-trade path. But 
both desired the destruction of Free-trade. It is hardly 
necessary to say that it is no pleasure, but rather a source 
of deep regret, to us that the view we have maintained 
during the past two and a half years as to the relations 
between Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain has been so 
strikingly confirmed. We would infinitely rather have 
proved bad oe moo than have seen the Unionist Party 
committed wholesale to the policy of Tariff Reform. 

So complete is the surrender of Mr. Balfour that we 
do not suppose that even those students of Balfourian 

sychology who during the last few months have en- 
Seemed to prove, in our correspondence columns and 
elsewhere, that Mr. Balfour was in reality a Free-trader, 
and strongly opposed to Mr. Chamberlain, will venture to 
repeat their experiments in interpretation, and endeavour 
to show that the letter to Mr. Chamberlain of February 14th 
is a proof of Mr. Balfour’s determination to oppose the 
Chamberlain policy. Mr. Balfour leaves no loophole for such 
sophistries, and Chamberlainite papers like the Morning 
Post and the Standard are fully justified in regarding 
Mr. Balfour as having completely gone over to the Cham- 
berlain side. Mr. Balfour declares that Fiscal Reform 
is, “and must remain, the first constructive work of the 
Unionist Party,” and that the objects of Fiscal Reform 
are to secure (a) more equal terms of competition for 
British trade, and (6) closer commercial union with the 
Colonies. He then goes on to say that it is at present 
unnecessary to prescribe the exact methods by which those 
objects are to be obtained. But, he adds, “ though other 
means may be possible, the establishment of a moderate 
general tariff on manufactured goods, not imposed for the 
purpose of raising prices or giving artificial protection 
against legitimate competition, and the imposition of a 
small duty on foreign corn, are not, in principle, objection- 
able, and should be adopted, if shown to be necessary for the 
attainment of the ends in view, or for purposes of revenue.” 
In other words, he accepts the general tariff and the tax 
on corn as legitimate methods for carrying out Fiscal 
Reform. To add that other methods may also be possible 
is, of course, the merest pleonasm, and might be attached 
to any conceivable political proposal. Tariff Reform, then, 
has conquered, and become the recognised policy of the 
official portion of the Unionist Party. 

It remains to be considered what course of action should 
be pursued by Unionist Free-traders. For ourselves, we 
can only reiterate the advice which we have previously 
given. Unionist Free-traders must remain both Unionists 
and Free-traders, and work for the reconstruction of the 

y on Free-trade lines. In our opinion, the surrender 
of Mr. Balfour makes the attainment of this policy, not 
more, but less difficult. As long as Mr. Balfour continued 
to hold out hopes to the Unionist Free-traders that he 
might ultimately descend on their side of the fence their 
action was paralysed. Many of them felt compelled to 
wait and watch, and give Mr. Balfour yet one more 


a, 
chance of showing that he was in reality a Free-trader It 
was to prevent that paralysis, indeed, that the Sper 
reiterated its belief that Balfourism could only end in one 
thing, and that was Chamberlainism, and that therefore 
Balfourism should be as strongly attacked and opposed 
as Chamberlainism. If our advice had been follow the 
Free-trade Unionists would be a coherent and organised 
party, ready to begin the work of reconstruction. As 
it is, the majority of Unionist Free-traders now fing 
themselves in the position of men who have been led to 
the very gates of the enemy's camp by a false guide. Wa 
do not, however, wish to indulge in lamentations over 
what might have been. The essential duty before us jg to 
deal with the situation as it exists tu-day. We advocate 
then, as strongly as ever, the formation of a Unionist 
Free-trade Party, which, after the official Unionist 
Party has been completely ruined by four or five years 
of futile attempts to convert the country to Tariff 
Reform, may come to be recognised as the true upholder of 
Unionist principles. We are aware that a certain number 
of Unionist Free-traders, disgusted by Mr. Balfour's tactics, 
are inclined to prefer an attempt to form a central or 
moderate party, to which men of moderate views through. 
out the kingdom can rally. Since, however, such a party 
would be both Unionist and Free-trade in principle, 
there would be very little difference between it and 
that which we have advocated. It is, indeed, rather a 
question of names than of anything substantial. On the 
whole, however, we prefer the -reconstruction of the 
Unionist Party on Free-trade lines to the formation of a new 
party out of the same elements, for the following reasons, 
The country understands clearly the meaning of Free-trade 
Unionism, because that was the policy upon which the 
Unionist Party was built up when it was strong and united 
under Lord Salisbury and the Duke of Devonshire. To set 
forth the principles of a new party might easily lead to 
confusion in the public mind. The impulse of the Briton 
is always in favour of reconstruction rather than of destroy- 
ing and building again. He always inclines to repairing 
an old building rather than to pulling it down and making 
a completely fresh start. We hold, therefore, that it 
would be wise to pay deference to this national instinct. 
There are, we believe, thousands of men who, if they are 
told, as th~y can be told, that no one can deprite them of 
the right to call themselves Unionists because they are 
also Free-traders, will join, or rather remain in, a Unionist 
Free-trade Party, but who would refuse to enlist under a 
new banner. Again, the inherent dislike of the British 
mind for the group system would militate against the 
formation of a new central party. When the proposal 
for forming such a party was set forth we should, we are 
convinced, be met with the objection: “We have got 
quite enough parties already. Don’t let us have any 
more.” We trust, therefore, that the decision of 
the Unionist Free-trade leaders will be in favour of 
organising their followers under the present name of 
Unionist Free-traders, and that they will set before them- 
selves the task of reconstructing the Unionist Party on 
Free-trade lines. No doubt at first they will seem to 
meet with very little success ; but if they are only patient 
and vigilant, time and circumstance will work in their 
favour. Mr Chamberlain, we understand, is at once to 
begin the work of clearing the party of those whom he will 
call “traitors,” and of doing his best to drive the Unionist 
Free-traders out of all the party organisations. In these 
efforts he will, in all probability, have his way, for he has 
the majority on his side; but the object-lesson will not be 
lost on the country. Very soon moderate men will begin 
to say that it was a great pity that this or that Unionist 
Free-trader was driven out, and to deplore how large a 
portion of local influence was lost with him. At the same 
time, the nation will be marking with disgust Mr. 
Chamberlain’s and Mr. Balfour’s efforts at opposition, 
and the overtures which, unless we are very much mistaken 
in Mr. Chamberlain’s political methods, will be made to 
the Socialists and the Nationalists. At first the grumblings 
against these methods may be ignored, but before very long 
they will, we believe, become both loud and insistent. 
Then—though probably not till five or six years have 
elapsed—will come another General Election, which Mr. 
Chamberlain and Mr. Balfour will fight once more on the 
question of Fiscal Reform. They will be beaten again, 





and the full opportunity for the Unionist Free-traders 
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1] then be in sight. After that second defeat the cry 
"t “How much longer is the party to remain wandering 
. the wilderness?” will be made with irresistible force 
a will be answered in a way which will leave the Tariff 
ant mers » dwindling and discredited group, and the 
Unionist Free-traders masters of the situation and in a 
nition to recapture the organisations throughout the 
constituencies. : 
Sach prognostication is meant by us, however, 
rather as an illustration than as a prophecy. It is 
uite possible that matters may go very differently in 
detail, though with equally good results to the Unionist 
Free-traders. For example, Mr. Chamberlain, who has 
never been a good fighter in a losing cause, may after a 
ear or two get tired of Fiscal Reform, and may either 
pari from public life altogether, or take up some 
new and sensational policy which will leave Tariff Reform 
as a side-issue. At the same time, Mr. Balfour may 
abandon politics for dialectical philosophy. Such events 
would, no doubt, be greatly facilitated if a vigorous leader 
should arise amongst the Unionist Free-traders. We 
admit that as yet he is not visible, but that is no reason 
why he should not later emerge above the political horizon. 
Matters sometimes move very slowly in politics, and also 
they sometimes move very fast, and we should not be by 
any means surprised if four years hence the Unionist 
Free-traders should possess a compact and powerful 
organisation inspired by a vigorous leadership. At any 
rate, the ground is now clear for action, and we need no 
longer wander in the mazes of Balfourian psychology. 
The equation has been solved, and, as we have always 
jnsisted was the case, the world now knows that 
Balfourism = Chamberlainism. 





THE BISHOP OF CARLISLE ON RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION. 


T is one of the conventions of our public life to 
speak with a certain contempt, even if it is what 
the “ andl Book” calls contempt mingled with affec- 
tion, of Bishops and their opinions. They are supposed 
to be timorous, if not actually time-serving, moderate 
to the point of tepidness, and worldly without the saving 
sense of the man of the world; in a word, confirmed 
servers of tables. Yet we note that when there is a 
controversy of deep import to the spiritual and moral 
interests of the nation, and one which strongly affects 
the Church, it is usually a Bishop, and not a clerical zealot 
or an ecclesiastically minded layman, who says the best 
and wisest thing. The present discussion in the Press of 
the problem of religious education is no exception. By far 
the wisest and best thing yet said from the point of view 
of the Church is, in our opinion, the letter contributed by 
the Bishop of Carlisle to Monday’s Times. 

The Bishop evidently realises that in all disputes like the 
present there is a hidden as well as an open factor to be 
considered. The hidden factor just now is the question 
of the Establishment,—that is, of the national position 
of the Church of England. The question of the Estab- 
lishment is not involved merely because of the hostility 
to the Church awakened by the unfortunate results 
of the Education Act of 1902. It is a wider and a 
graver issue. In the last resort the Establishment 
will only be tolerated, nay, be tolerable, if the Church 
is ready to claim, and to make good her claim, to be, not 
a sect or a denomination concentrated on sectarian or 
denominational aims, but the Church of the whole nation, 
tolerant and comprehensive, and willing to accept the 
difficult duties and obligations of that national position, 
and to sacrifice to it any narrower aims and aspirations. 
If she will maintain that position, the Church will, we 
believe, in spite of many trials and much opposition, 
still retain the confidence of the nation at large, and 
60 continue her connection with the State. At this 
moment she has a great opportunity before her for 
asserting the national, as opposed to the sectarian, position. 
If she adopts the sectarian standpoint, she will follow 
in the footsteps of Lord Hugh Cecil and Lord Halifax, 
and insist that her essential aim and object must be to 
preserve denominational education, and before all things 
to obtain the maximum of State aid for the teaching of 
her own particular dogmas, leaving it to others, with 
& kind of contemptuous tolerance, to do the best they 








can for their own special tenets. If, on the other hand, 
she takes the national position, she will make it her prime 
care, as the Bishop of Carlisle has so nobly said, to 
preserve religious and Christian education for the nation 
as a whole. She will say:—‘It is our first duty as 
an Established Church, not to strengthen our organi- 
sation, or even our doctrine, but to see to it that the 
children of the nation as a whole are not deprived of the 
priceless benefits of fundamental Christian education as 
part of their daily school teaching. It is our special 
business to represent and guard the Christian religion in all 
matters that concern the State, and to work for this end 
with all others who are willing to co-operaic.’ 

If the leaders of the Church will only adopt this 
national and unsectarian attitude while the uew Education 
Bill is going through the House, we feel certain that they 
will meet with a ready response from the nation, and 
that, as a result, not only shall we be saved from the 
great peril of secular education, but the true interests of 
the Establishment will be greatly furthered. Thousands 
of men throughout the country whose minds are now 
balancing on the question of the Establishment will say : 
‘After all, the Church can at a crisis rise to a higher 
view of duty than that of a sect, and is willing to sacrifice 
her own special interests for what she believes to be the 
good of the nation as a whole.’ To translate the principle 
of which we are speaking into concrete action, the Church 
must not say: ‘We have got an asset in the possession 
of a certain number of schools, and this asset we mean 
to use solely in Church interests.’ Instead she must 
say: ‘ We will gladly sacrifice this asset if thereby we 
may prevent secularisation, and do a service to all the 
Christian creeds and Churches.’ 

Though we hold that the essential duty of the Church 
of England at the present moment is to concentrate her 
endeavours upon preventing secularisation, and on insisting 
that there shall be fundamental or Bible Christianity, or, 
if you will, undenominational religious teaching, in all State- 
aided schools as part of the regular curriculum, there is 
obviously no reason why, as a secondary object, the Church 
should not secure facilities for denominational teaching by 
the various Churches in all schools,—provided, of course, 
that it is the wish of the parents that their children should 
receive such special and extra religious teaching. In 
many cases we do not doubt that a very sound and 
useful influence would be introduced into our schools by 
such denominational teaching, whether given by the Church 
of England, the Wesleyan, the Congregationalist, or the 
Baptist clergyman. The supplementing of fundamental 
Christian teaching by denominational teaching is, in our 
opinion, indeed, a policy which deserves support. 

Of the bogey of religious teaching by irreligious men we 
confess that we find it very difficult to write with patience. 
In the case of the London School Board and other great 
School Boards throughout the country, we believe that 
this has never proved a practical difficulty, and we feel 
certain that the sincere and able men who sit on the 
Education Committees of the County Councils, together 
with the local managers, will be able with the greatest 
ease to prevent any scandal of the kind. The ordinary 
schoolmasters and schoolmistresses are not Voltaires in 
disguise, and in the very rare cases where a schoolmaster 
or schoolmistress has conscientious scruples as to giving a 
religious lesson there should be no difliculty in making 
arrangements to meet the case. 

We cannot do better than conclude what we have 
written by quoting the admirable passage which ends the 
Bishop of Carlisle's letter:—‘ Two possible courses lie 
straight before us—seculurism and non-denominational 
education as part of the school curriculum, supplemented, 
we earnestly hope, on one or more mornings of every 
week by facilities for denominational instruction ; and for 
the sake of countless multitudes of children, especially 
amongst the poor, whose best, if not only, opportunity 
of learning of Christ is in the day school, I most eagerly 
accept the latter alternative.” If it is in this spirit 
that politicians who represent the Church in the House 
of Commons approach the problem, we feel confident 
that a sound, a reasonable, and a national settlement 
may be achieved by the new Education Act. Throus%s 


the accomplishment of such a settlement the posiuion 
of the Church of England will not be jeopardised, but 
strengthened, 
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LORD ROBERTS'S MANIFESTO. 


T is with sincere regret that, in reading the Manifesto 

of Lord Roberts which is published to-day in the 
Presse, we are driven to the conclusion that a great oppor- 
tunity has been missed. With many of his proposals we 
are in cordial agreement. As president of the National 
Service League, he defines its objects as, in the first 
place, to ensure the peace of the Empire by making 
our defensive arrangements s0 — as to render attack 
improbable, and, in the second place, “to improve the 
moral and physical conditions of the nation, and thereby 
to increase its industrial efficiency.” To secure these ends 
the League advocates universal physical training of a 
military character and instruction in the use of the rifle as 
part of the curriculum of all schools, and, in the case of 
boys who leave school before eighteen, the continuing of 
this training in Cadet corps and similar institutions under 
State supervision. All this is admirable and to the point, 
and, as our readers know, in the case of the physical 
training of a military character, including the use of the 
rifle, the exact policy which has been for years past 
advocated by the Spectator. But Lord Roberts goes on to 
define the ultimate ideal of the League as follows :— 

“That subject to certain exemptions to be defined by law, every 
man of sound physique, without distinction of class, shall be 
legally liable during certain years of his life to be called out for 
service in the United Kingdom in case of emergency. 

That in order to fit himself for this duty he shall be legally 

obliged to undergo a course of three or four months’ naval or 
military training when he arrives at the military age.” 
These proposals we can only consider a great tactical 
bh nder.., They involve compulsory service for home 
defencé, and for that purpose a certain amount of com- 
pulsory military training. We do not deny that there is 
much to ‘be said for the view, but a statesman has to deal 
with things as they are,—the conditions of the national life 
and thie prejudices and convictions of the national tempera- 
mént, In time to come it is ager: that events may 
compel us fo'abandon, or partially abandon, voluntaryism 
in military questions; but that time is not yet, and till 
it arrives it is impossible to ignore the strong preposses- 
sions of our people against any form of compulsory 
service. While these exist we can only ensure an efficient 
defence by strengthening patriotic feeling, by making the 
conditions of voluntary service unburdensome and attrac- 
tive, and by providing the basis for such voluntary service 
by universal physical training in the schools. It is 
idle to attempt a scheme with which the nation is out 
of sympathy. If we once disregard the facts of the case 
and follow an abstract ideal, we should be compelled to 
make the Volunteers Regulars, because on the whole a 
Regular represents a higher stage of military development. 
We: must take what we can get, and acknowledge that the 
half is greater than the whole, if the whole is unattain- 
able. Now one thing we can get. The people have long 
ago made up their mind on the subject of compulsory 
education, and every thinking man of both parties is 
prepared to give this education a physical as well 
as a literary character. Leading Radicals like Dr. 
Macnamara are as earnest in their advocacy of the 
reform as Lord Roberts himself. We are faced with a 
new Education Bill, and in the process of revising our 
educational system it would be easy to give effect to these 
principles. But if their advocates once declare that, 
instead of being a buttress to the voluntary system, they 
are a first step to compulsory service, suspicion and 
opposition ‘will at once be aroused. As our readers know, 
we are firmly convinced that the defences of this country 
can only be organised on a voluntary basis. But even if 
the National Service League take the opposite opinion, it 
would surely be the wisest course to concentrate their 
efforts on what is obtainable, and not to compromise their 
success by linking to it what is in any case disputable 
and remote. We fear, then, that certain clauses in the 
Manifesto will do much to weaken the chances of that very 
practical reform which it lays down as its foundation. 

While we feel that a tactical blunder has been com- 
mitted and a great opportunity lost, we hasten to add that 
with most of Lord Roberts’s proposals we heartily agree. 
The physical deterioration of its citizens is the gravest 
menace with which a State can be faced. If we are to 
have defenders, we must first secure healthy seutheed.| 





° . . rr 
More, if we are to maintain our industria) sup: 
it is important that we should see that all classes i”! 
the physical stamina which is the ultimate basis 7 
efficiency. Granted this duty, it is a short step to a 
further obligation,—to make all our future iti 
capable of giving effect to their patriotism. Lord Rg 
rightly insists upon instruction in patriotism and iy; 
duty in the schools. Ata time when a boy’s oe 
: : ae i is 
in the making much may be done to inspire him with 
sense that he is not an isolated being, but a member of 
great community which gives him a status, and tease 
from him in return certain services. He can be taught 
while at school the rudiments of drill and how to handle 
rifle, and if he leaves school early the State has a right ~ 
insist that his education in this respect shall be continual 
up to acertain age. Having done this, having created the 
sense of duty and given him the preliminary training, the 
State ceases to exercise compulsion. But the organisation 
must be created for carrying on the work. Rifle clubs 
should be encouraged by the national and local authorities in 
which he can continue his training. Everything should be 
done to make it easy for him to become a member of g 
Volunteer corps. He should have been taught to regard 
service in the Volunteers as a natural development of his 
education, just as a boy who has acquired the love of 
books goes on reading when his schooldays are over. Wa 
believe that by this means in time the Auxiliary Forces 
will attract all the manhood of the country which is worth 
attracting. Compulsory service would only give us ay 
unwilling, and therefore largely incompetent, levy. But 
if the foundations are well laid, we shall have the most 
potent of all forms of compulsion,—that of a genuine 
interest and a genuine public spirit. 

The National Service League is not blind to the merits 
of the Volunteers. We regret, as we have said, that it 
should regard their efficiency as a step to compulsory 
service, for this is the surest way to revive the’ bogey of 
militarism among the timid. If we are right, and the 
voluntary is for Britain the natural principle, then it js 
not a step to compulsion, but a substitute for it. But s0 
far as concerns practical reform Lord Roberts's advice 
could not be bettered. He urges “the organisation of the 
Auxiliary Forces into brigades, divisions, &c., with the 
necessary Staff and equipment, as an indispensable first 
step towards their being able to take the field as a mobile 
force in the absence of the whole or the greater part of the 
Regular Army.” If the Auxiliary Forces are our second 
line of defence, it is our business to organise them to a 
maximum of efficiency. And this can only be done by 
recognising their essential character as a voluntary force, 
and making their conditions of service harmonise with 
that character. Hitherto this has been forgotten. The 
authorities have been prejudiced or apathetic, or when 
they have been goaded into activity they have misunder- 
stood the nature of the materials before them and laid 
down impossible conditions. Instead of saying to the 
citizen: “‘What can you reasonably give the State in 
the way of service?” they have laid down their own 
terms and left him to take or leave them. In a word, 
they have interpreted voluntaryism in the spirit of 
conscription. Mr. Haldane has a great opportunity 
before him. The nation is a little weary of men 
who will not look at the facts, and in the new War 
Minister they have found a man who has a very clear 
insight into realities and a very scanty respect for catch- 
words. The defence of the country is above the disputes 
of parties, and Lord Roberts's appeal to the country to 
unite on this vital question will not fall upon unwilling 
ears. But we would earnestly remind the National Service 
League that the first thing to do is to concentrate on the 
non-controversial points—the training in the schools and 
the reorganisation of the Auxiliary Forces—and not to 
complicate their appeal by holding forth an ideal which we 
believe to be mistaken, and which at all events is 
disputable. 





THE NATIVE PERIL IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


Ww do not think that too much importance should be 

attached to the present native trouble in Natal. 
So far as the facts appear, the disturbances would seem to 
be isolated and inconsiderable. A Poll-tax has been 





recently introduced into that Colony to supplement the 
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and is levied upon the young bloods of a tribe 


-—-—-—ne 
ac wf no kraals of their own. About fourteen miles 
\ so Pietermaritzburg there is a small settlement of 


ed Kaffirs belonging to the Mvelis tribe, who 


pana their intention of resisting the new levy. 
Accordingly, when on Friday week a detachment of the 


‘oa was sent to collect it, some forty natives 
ee ie party, and in the fight which followed an 
nae tor and a trooper were killed and another inspector 
a eiael. The rest made their escape, martial law was 

roclaimed, and the following day a strong force of Natal 

arabineers went out to find the murderers, who had 
fled to the difficult bush country around the source of 
the Umkomaas River. Imperial troops were offered 
from the Transvaal to supplement the resources of the 
local authorities. The other native tribes have remained 
uiet, and the Mvelis chief has volunteered to assist in the 
capture of the offenders, who are said not to exceed fifty 
in number. So far the trouble seems nothing more than 
a violent breach of the peace by a few unruly natives. 
The only sinister facts in the case are that the Mvelis are 
Christianised, and apparently under the influence of the 
Ethiopian movement. Hitherto it has been believed that 
Natal was almost exempt from that ill-omened propaganda, 
but if rumour speaks true, it shows that it has wider 
ramifications than was supposed, and is capable of stirring 
its votaries to active rebellion. 

The importance of the event is the light it casts on the 
position of the white population in South Africa. We 
think and speak of the sub-continent as a “white man’s 
country”; and so it is if we look at its capacity for sup- 
porting a prosperous white race. But on the facts at the 
moment, the whites are a small settlement in the midst of 
a dense native population. If such a population should 
combine to rise against their white masters, obviously the 
risk of annihilation would be of the gravest. Natal is 
perhaps in the worst position. She has no Imperial 
troops, and her active Militia 10 not exceed three thousand 
five hundred men. The task of garrisoning towns and 
villages, quite apart from that of conducting operations 
in the field, would be beyond her power. She has a purely 
native population of over nine hundred thousand, exclusive 
of Indians and coloured people, while the white race does 
not exceed some ninety-seven thousand, or about one-tenth 
of the whole. Elsewhere in South Africa the dispropor- 
tion, if not equally great, is yet most remarkable. In Cape 
Colony three-fourths are coloured, and three-fifths are 
pure Kaffirs. In the Orange River Colony the natives are 
twice the number of the whites. In the Transvaal the 
proportion is three to one, in Rhodesia fifty to one. Then 
we have the native reserves of Swaziland, Basutoland, and 
the Bechuanaland Protectorate, where the white popula- 
tion is about three thousand all told, and the native 
population more than five hundred and fifty thousand. 
Nor can we omit, in considering the strategical features of 
the situation, the natives in the German and Portuguese 
possessions, who number at least two millions. In South 
Africa, therefore, south of the Zambesi the natives may 
be taken as outnumbering the whites by five to one. 
If there should arise a leader among this vast people, 
or if some common grievance against their white 
masters should coerce them into unity, it is hard to 
see what could save South African civilisation except 
a long and terrible war and the extermination of the 
malcontents. 

Those who take a hopeful view of the situation base 
their arguments on two grounds,—the distance in space 
from one black centre to another, and the strongly 
marked racial differences. In Cape Colony the bulk of 
the natives are segregated in the Transkeian territories, 
and elsewhere they are mere knots of farm labourers and 
squatters. Basutoland is separated from Bechuanaland 
by some hundreds of miles, and from Rhodesia by a 
thousand. In the Transvaal the natives live for the most 
part in reserves at great distances from each other. 
Swaziland, Basutoland, and Zululand are the only im- 
portant native centres, and they are commanded strategi- 
cally by the white districts. In the second place, it is 
argued that race-hatred is as strong between natives 
as it can ever be between black and white. Ever 
since Tchaka used his Zulu impis to scatter the old 


no dealings with the Basuto; the Cape Colony Kaffirs 
have nothing in common with the Matabele; the tribes 
of the Northern Transvaal are despised by the Zulus. In 
case of a tribal rising, it is maintained, it would be easy 
to keep the other tribes quiet, and so isolate the offenders. 
It is further pointed out that in many parts of the country 
the natives are without firearms, and that the assegais and 
knobkerries which were so deadly fifty years ago would 
stand small chance against modern weapons of precision, 
however few the white defenders. Further, long years of 
peace have destroyed, save in Basutoland, any military 
organisation, and the decay of hunting has deprived the 
native of much of his veld-craft and hardihood. All this 
is true; but none the less there are forces at work which 
seem to us to weaken these various securities. Civilisation 
is by its own methods endangering itself. The need of 
labour is making the native travel far and wide, and by 
this means native races are acquiring a new solidarity. 
The Swazi fraternises with the Zulu in the compounds 
of Johannesburg, and old race quarrels are being 
forgotten. Tribal fights, which were of everyday 
occurrence on the Rand ten years ago, are now few 
and insignificant. Further, what education the native 
gets tends to break down his tribal prejudices, while 
it does not weaken those of his class and colour. 
His power of secret communication over great dis- 
tances has always been the wonder of his neighbours, 
and now if he wishes he has the resources of civilisation 
to aid him. 


We are no alarmists, and do not believe seriously in 
the likelihood of any general organised native rising; but 
at the same time it is worth pointing out that too much 
reliance must not be placed on distances of space and tribal 
jealousies. The years will inevitably consolidate native 
feeling, and it is our business to seek other safeguards. 
The most important at present is our military superiority. 
The native is declining as a fighting man, and must con- 
tinue to decline. We have never raised native regiments 
as we have done elsewhere in Africa, and in a country so 
situated it was a wise refusal. A native rising would be a 
war of ill-organised civilians against a strong military 
power. No doubt there might be horrible atrocities here 
and there before help could arrive, but it is difficult 
to believe that the thing could not be checked before 
it grew into serious war. The second fact is that 
there is no ground to assume that the natives will 
rise unless we outrage their sense of justice, or suffer 
them to become the prey of some insane propaganda. 
This is a very good reason for being careful about our 
native policy, for the native question is, after all, the most 
intricate and the most permanent of South African 
problems, Hitherto we have acted, on the whole, wisely. 
We have endeavoured to maintain tribal organisations 
under our protection while the authority of the chief was 
still potent. The Kaffir is familiar with the idea of a 
Paramount, and 1s content to find security and prosperity 
under our aegis. But already the reserves are becoming 
overcrowded, the power of the chiefs is on the wane, and it is 
the more or less detribalised Kaflir who will be our difficulty 
in the future. A smattering of education and a nominal 
profession of Christianity will not keep him out of 
mischief, for it must be remembered that the natives 
whom the Natal Police are looking for are by way of being 
Christianised. In the long run, the only safeguard is to 
give him a share in a higher civilisation. By this we do 
not mean the political franchise, or any such expedient. 
White must rule black for the present, and the sooner 
this is frankly recognised the better. But we can give 
him an interest in the prosperity of the country by fitting 
him to take his place in our social fabric. By a proper 
system of technical instruction we can offer him an 
industrial future; we can educate him in the wants of 
civilisation and give him the means of supplying 
them; we can raise his whole standard of comfort and 
self-respect. And at the same time we must protect 
him against exploitation by doubtful fanatics, whether 
under the guise of “ Ethiopianism,” or any such creed. 
The decaying tribes will not be united by a military 
genius, but they may come together for a dangerous 
moment under the influence of some crazy faith. It 


is our duty to protect the uncivilised against the dangers 





e pulations of the veld there has been an abiding 
t between tribe and tribe. The Swazi has 





of their status, and meanwhile to do all in our power to 
raise it. 
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TEMPERANCE LEGISLATION. 
fhe pe gary Legislation League, whose president 
is Lord Peel and the hon. secretary Mr. Arthur 
Sherwell (Parliament Mansions, Victoria Street, West- 
minster, S.W.), has justified its creation by the issue 
of a carefully considered series of proposals. All of 
them are not quite on the same level of importanco, 
nor have they all established quite the same claim on 
the acceptance of the public. But they all deserve 
careful consideration, and supply a basis for legislative 
effort. It is only, indeed, as regards one of the seven 
that any hesitation need be felt. The remaining six 
seem to us to supply a basis for further legislation about 
public-houses which will recommend itself to every one 
who holds that the traffic in intoxicating drinks is in 
need of additional control. There are some, no doubt, who 
are content with the results which the last Parliament 
achieved in this direction. To them it is useless to address 
any further arguments. If they are satisfied with the 
Licensing Act of 1904, they ought, to be consistent, to 
hold that there was no real need even for this, and that 
the liquor trade might safely have been let alone. The 
only change of importance which that Act effected was the 
provision of a compensation fund out of what, properly 
regarded, was a rent paid to the State for a very valuable 
concession. We were assured that the creation of this 
fund would make a very great reduction in the number of 
nar oa and under the fascination of this prospect 
arliament consented to protect their owners against any 
possible loss. The reduction in question is still to come, and 
the whole effect,of the statute has been the establishment 
of public-houses on a more permanent footing than here- 
tofore. They are now protected as they were not pro- 
tected before—at least, not since the decision in “ Sharp 
v. Wakefield ”"—against the interference of the Licensing 
Justices. The object of the Temperance Legislation 
League is to deprive them of this exceptional privilege. 
The first of the League’s proposals relates to a time- 
limit. At present compensation may be claimed whenever 
the Justices refuse to renew a license granted before the 
passing of the Act of 1904, and the length of time which 
may have elapsed since that date goes for nothing. In this 
way, @ provision which is perfectly defensible as a passing 
protection against sudden and unforeseen change in the 
policy of the Legislature becomes permanent. No amount 
of notice makes any difference in the claims of the favoured 
trader. He may lave enjoyed his privileges for an interval 
long enough to enable him to guard against any legislative 
contingency, but he will still have his original lien on the 
compensation fund. The proposal of the League is that 
after a certain time the man who asks to have his 
license renewed, and the man who asks to have a new 
license granted him, shall stand on precisely the same 
footing. Each will pay the full monopoly value for what 
is given him. A letter which we print to-day is a good 
illustration of the way in which the present law works. 
A Licensing Committee wished to suppress the licenses of 
twelve public-houses. The value of these houses, including 
the cost of adapting them to the requirements of the liquor 
traffic, was £4,420. The brewers had been receiving 7} per 
cent. in the shape of rent, and something like 40 per cent. 
on the beer supplied. When the renewals were refused, 
compensation amounting to £19,494 was awarded to their 
former holders. As the Licensing Act of 1904 is not yet 
two years old, we have nothing from the purely legal 
int of view to say against these figures. The brewers 
fad had only a year’s notice of what was coming 
upon them, and had a legal claim to be compensated for 
future as well as actual losses. (This, of course, leaves 
out of sight the fact that, as they probably were the owneyy, 
of other similar property in the same neighbourhood, the 
custom, and therefore the value, of the remaining houses 
was increased by the closing of these twelve.) But under 
the present law there is nothing to prevent the payment of 
similar compensation twenty years hence, after an interval, 
that is, which has given the holders of the licenses ample 
time to recoup themselves for the original outlay many 
times over. ‘This is the anomaly which the creation of a 
time-limit will remedy. The example given in the letter 
to which we have alluded illustrates in addition the 
immense value of the monopoly which we now hand over 
to the brewers practically without any consideration. 





I 

A second proposal is that the compensation 
disposal of the licensing authority shall be racine the 
present there may be many unnecessary public-houses in 
given area, but the Justices, owing to the insufficiency of he 
money available for compensation, can only refuse rene 
in a few cases. Considering that the whole of this mop 

: “rae : noney 
goes back to the trade which supplies it, and is really in the 
nature of an insurance fund, this is not an unreasonable 
provision. There will be many cases, however, in which 
the licensing authority may not wish to close a public. 
house, but only to make new conditions as to its 
ment. But as the law stands they have not the sane 
power when renewing an old license that they have when 
granting a new one. Thus the wisdom that comes of 
experience is useless to them, and they are compelled to 
leave the existing public-house without the safeguards 
which the law allows them to create when licensing a new 
one. The Temperance Legislation League proposes to arm 
them with identical powers in the two cases. 

Two other proposals of great importance are those for 
the better regulation of clubs, and for the extension of dis. 
interested management. Without the former all temperance 
legislation is useless. For every public-house you close q 
worse kind of liquor-shop springs up, and defies the 
whole armoury of the law. It is difficult, no doubt 
to interfere with the freedom of working men to form 
associations of this kind, but they themselves must know 
that in an immense number of cases they are not clubs 
at all. There are no pa conditions of membership, 
and no restraint, moral or legal, on the consumption of 
liquor. If institutions of this transparent kind are to 
be protected, we may as well give up interfering with 
public-houses, since all we do in that way may at once 
be evaded by calling the scene of the traffic a club, 
The promotion of disinterested management is of hardly 
less moment. At present houses of the Trust type find it 
difficult to hold their own against the competition of houses 
in which the manager derives a direct advantage from the 
sale of intoxicants. To meet this by giving a similar 
interest to the local authority might prove too great a 
temptation to the ratepayers. They might come to view 
the extension of the drink traffic with the same feelings 
with which a Chancellor of the Exchequer contemplates 
the growth of the duties on beer and spirits. If, on the 
other hand, all the public-houses in a certain area can be 
placed in the hands of a Trust, there will be no unfair 
competition between them. No manager will have any 
interest in selling more intoxicating liquor than the 
rest, and in this way the temptation to the customers 
will be reduced to the lowest level, not in one house only, 
but in several. 

Of the remaining proposals we shall not speak at length 
at present. As we began by saying, they involve a class of 
questions upon which agreement is less complete than it is 
upon those with which we have been dealing. We have 
personally no wish to prohibit local authorities from trying 
experiments which go beyond what has now been described, 
but we cannot but recognise that they bring us face to face 
with a different-class of considerations. There is a danger 
that a particular set of local authorities might think fit to 
introduce a degree of local option which would hardly be 
distinguishable from local veto; and apart from the 
question of principle, it is not at all improbable that 
the result of this would be to make temperance 
legislation very much more difficult in the future. 
If Parliament were once to repent of legislation which 
had unduly interfered with individual freedom, the 
process of repeal might go dangerously far. It is 
unnecessary, however, to consider this question at 
present, since the provisions we have enumerated and 
praised might very well be enacted ‘first, and an interval 
then be allowed to see how far they had gone towards 
suppressing intemperance. To have permanently settled 
the licensing question would be no small achievement for 
one Parliament. 

In any case, the programme of the Temperance Legisla- 
tion League is infinitely the best, the sanest, and the most 
statesmanlike yet put forward, and we welcome it as & 
real advance in the direction of political as well as moral 
sobriety. Had such a programme been produced twenty 
years ago by the advocates of temperance, instead of a 
series of extreme and arbitrary proposals, how greatly 
would their cause have been advanced by now. 
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VALENTINES. 
«(YO my cousin Turner's, where, having the last night been 
told by her that she had drawn me for her Valentine, 
1 did this day call at the New Exchange, and bought her a 
pair of green silk stockings and garters and shoestrings, and 
two pair of jessamy gloves, all coming to about 28s., and did 
give them to her this noon.” Such were the gifts which 
enstom demanded that a fashionable gentleman like Mr. 
Pepys should give to the young woman who had drawn him 
for her Valentine in the debonair days of Charles IT., though, 
to be sure, on one occasion when his Valentine happened to 
be his wife he did not give her haberdashery, but “a ring of 
a Turkey-stone, set with little sparks of diamonds.” His 
wife, as was quite right and proper, got much better 
Valentine's gift than the ladies to whom he gave presents in 
other years, and on consideration Mr. Pepys was not disposed 
to regret his generosity. “ It will cost me near £5,” he remarks 
reflectively, but is not much troubled about it, “she costing 
me but little compared with other wives, and I have not many 
occasions to spend money on her.” That was written in 1669, 
and the proper observance of the customs of Valentine's Day 
has been, virginibus puerisque, a privilege for perhaps two 
hundred and fifty years since Sir Henry Wotton, “on a banck 
as he sate a fishing,” wrote of February 14th :— 
“This day dame Nature seem’d in love; 
The lusty sap began to move; 
Fresh juice did stir th’ embracing vines, 
And birds had drawn their valentines.” 
Is it just possible that there are some of those to whom 
twenty or thirty or more years ago February 14th was a 
recognised feast in the calendar, who would learn with a 
shock of surprise that the valentine is deud? Not, that is, 
dead in the sense that it belongs essentially to the nursery 
and the schoolroom, and therefore has no part in the lives of 
“grown-ups”; but extinct, non-existent, unobtainable. And 
is it realised how suddenly the valentine died ? In 1882 there 
actually passed through the vost valentines to the number of 
one million six hundred and thirty-four thousand,—the largest 
number on record. Ten years later February 14th was still a 
day which postmen dreaded. To-day if you ask in a stationer’s 
for a valentine the young lady regards you with the same 
expression which you would get if you asked fora bibina 
post-office. “We donot keep them.” “They are not asked 
for.” The latter remark is almost a reproof; you feel that in 
asking for what is not asked for you are doing something 
which is not quite proper. F 
What was it that killed the valentine? Its degeneracy— 
for it did degenerate—into ugliness? That can hardly be the 
whole truth, for we still give our children Golliwogs and other 
hideous playthings. It may be part of the truth, for when 
the white boxes containing decorative and amatory epistles 
began to be supplanted by folios of a large size and astonish- 
ingly repulsive appearance, it may very well have happened 
that numbers of parents and schoolmasters published an edict, 
by which it was proclaimed that “ Valentines are not allowed,” 
and so the shopkeepers, finding the demand lessened, gradually 
ceased to stock a line of goods which was not the fashion. 
But that is not the whole truth. What really killed the 
valentine was the telephone. When the telephone came into 
the house the valentine could not live in the same atmosphere. 
The valentine belongs to the same period in the past as the 
old-fashioned Christmas card, Guy Fawkes Day, Christmas 
waits, and May Day. The real old-fashioned Christmas card 
used to be not very large, with a church and a sunset in the 
background, all the fields and roads covered with snow, and in 
the foreground some holly and a pair of robins, and all the 
snow was covered with a sort of spangly stuff that glittered in 
an extremely: satisfactory manner. After some years the 
card-makers took off the spangles, which were said to be 
made of glass and to be dangerous to breathe; still, they 
might have left the holly and the robins. Probably, however, 
the snow and the church and the sunset were not up-to-date, 
and so the Christmas card of to-day was evolved,—a sort of 
illuminated visiting-card, which is printed especially for you 
by the hundred, and you write your name in the space 
provided after “For Auld Lang Syne” or “ Wishing you a 
Joyous Yuletide” (you never use the word “ joyous” on any 
occasion whatever in real life), and then send them round to 
your friends in envelopes with halfpenny stamps. As for the 





waits, not to mention the mummers, they also belong to a 
kind of Christmas which is hopelessly old-fashioned. It is con- 
ceivable that in some out-of-the-way district it is still possible 
to be wakened up on grey Christmas mornings by footsteps 
shuffling in the snow, and the singing of “ Christians Awake,” 
and “The Mistletoe Hung in the Castle Hall,” and the other 
tunes that belong to the days when Christmas mornings were 
dark, delightful hours mysterious with bulging, misshapen 
stockings, and the promise of the spangled joys of the first 
page of “Struwwelpeter.” But it is more likely that the 
waits have decided that it is not worth while getting up in the 
dark, and that the real thing to do is to have your sleep out 
As to the First of May, that can hardly be said to be a 
festival which has disappeared in our day. It is true that 
May Day is still observed as a holiday on the Stock Exchange ; 
but it is as long ago as the days when “ Edgworth’s Parents’ 
Assistance” was a standard nursery volume, that you were 
informed that Simple Susan lived in a village where it was 
“still the custom” to celebrate the First of May with 
a dance round the maypole. Simple Susan, you may 
be certain, received a valentine on. February 14th from 
practically every child in the village, except, of course, the 
spiteful, conceited Barbara; though, indeed, very likely she 
sent an ugly one. 

It is quite possible, without any kind of sentimental 
snuffling, to mourn the disappearance of the valentine. In 
the first place, the more feasts there are in the nursery 
calendar the better, and Valentine’s Day was really an occasion 
of great and notable doings. There used to be, of course, two 
main classes into which valentines were divided. First, there 
was the valentine which you sent to the people you liked. 
The one you sent to your parents was of the best and most ex- 
pensive kind, but there were others of the. same kind which 
you sent to your brothers and sisters and your nurse and 
governess. It was a thing which had its foundation, as it 
were, on a rather thin, white sheet of notepaper, of which the 
back balf was plain and the front half crinkled and embossed 
round the edges, rather like a piece of paper lace. Then on 
the front half there were fastened, on springy little paper 
hinges, a number of pieces of paper framework, made of 
filigree silver stuff and perforated edgings, gradually getting 
smaller and smaller. The top frame of all’ was decorated with 
forget-me-nots, and you could draw all the successive frames 
out until you looked down a vista of retreating edgings of 
filigree, and at the end, in the centre of the main sheet, there 
was a picture of a sort of dove carrying a letter in its mouth, 
marked “I love you,” or something suitable of the kind, and 
there was generally a heart with an arrow stuck through it 
somewhere,—indeed, the whole affair breathed a spirit of hope- 
less devotion which did the sender the greatest possible credit. 
As a shrine ia which so striking an emblem of affection might 
properly repose, the makers of the valentine devised a species 
of thin cardboard box covered with white paper of an astonisli- 
ing slipperiness, so that it was extremely difficult to prevent 
the ink running out of the pen into little pools and spoiling 
the address, which you wrote in a feigned hand, generally 
slanting the letters backwards to make it look more 
natural. The postmark was almost more difficult even 
than the address, especially if the only stamp you could 
get to put on it was one of those on which the postmark was 
printed in a circle with the mame very clear, and half of it off 
the stamp, so that it had to be filled in on the lid of the box; 
but of course the thing to do was to get hold of a stamp which 
was merely smudged in the post, so that by adding a little extra 
ink the whole looked quite natural and workmanlike. Those 
were the valentines over which most trouble was taken. There 
were others of a less decorative nature which it was satisfac- 
tory to despatch to those whom the sender did not regard 
with favour,—perhaps the housemaid or the new butler. A 
suitable sort for the housemaid was the portrait of a very 
rubicund person in difficulties with a blacking-brush. There 
was also a kind of allegorical picture of a man wearing a top- 
hat, with a red-and-green serpent’s body, and underneath was 
written, “ Beware the snake in the grass.” It was difficult to 


understand, but it appeared to convey an insult, and, on the 
whole, did very well for the butler. 

If it is true that the atmosphere of the telephone, and 
modern improvements and practicalities in general, have been 
too much for the valentine, is it possible, nevertheless, that 





the valentine may still, on reflection, as it were, be allowed to 
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return? Unhappily, experience shows that cast-off customs 
of the kind never do return. They can only be enjoyed in 
the same way as it is possible to enjoy a stage representation 
of “things that have been.” If you could find somewhere in 
a deep, untouched corner of the most countrified of counties, 
a village of cottages covered with roses and honeysuckle, 
where on Christmas Eve the mummers came up to the Hall, 
and on May Day the children romped round a pole tied up 
with bluebells and daisies and milkmaids and buttercups, no 
doubt everybody who came from the outside world to visit it 
would pronounce it perfectly charming; perhaps, indeed, if 
you happened to be there on Valentine’s Day, the spirit of the 
place would even embolden you to offer a pretty girl a pair of 
green silk stockings. But would it all be anything more than 
transitory and make-believe? The shopkeepers supply the 
answer, They know their business, and if you want a 
valentine to send to anybody, even when it is really im- 
portant to send one, you cannot get one for love or money. 





THE PROFESSIONAL WOMAN. 

E qualities which go to make up the different types of 
feminine character alter with the times, not, of course, 

in kind, but in proportion. In the professional woman of 
to-day we see a new development. Two characteristics 
hitherto inconspicuous have come to the front,—independence, 
and the desire for definite work. By this independence we 
mean something far wider than the mere wish to have her 
own way, and by this industry something far more active than 
mere dislike or disapproval of idleness. We mean that she 
has these qualities in an unnatural, we had almost said a 
supernatural, degree. To borrow Matthew Arnold’s phrase, her 
industry and her independence are “touched with emotion.” 
There is no more remarkable sign of the times than the con- 
trast that is presented by the Early Victorian woman who 
made her own living, and the woman of the twentieth 
century who makes hers, The gentlewoman of fifty years 
ago who could not afford to do nothing had only 
one thing she could do. She must perforce teach 
children, a task for which she had often no aptitude, 
and generally no training. She was in the position of a 
dependent, chosen, not on the ground of proficiency, but on 
the ground of character. No prizes gleamed before her eyes, 
she had no field for her ambition, From social pleasures 
and chances of marriage she was almost entirely cut off. 
Naturally a sensible woman did not set out to earn her 
bread if she could help it. Nowadays hundreds are earning 
it from choice. In the intellectual division of the middle 
class the women considerably outnumber the men. The 
chance of seeing a daughter past her girlhood a single woman 
with nothing to do is a prospect which affrights many 
fathers and mothers. A good education nowadays is cheap, 
cheaper than a bad one. The girls’ public day-schools prepare 
pupils—or give them the chance of preparing themselves—for 
many of the tests which fence off the arena of the professional 
woman, It is true that the training for many careers—notably 
that of a doctor—is still expensive; but the average prosperity 
of middle-class parents has greatly increased during the 
last half-century, and they argue that a lump sum is not 
badly expended on a very good chance of a competence. 
Women’s work, even intellectual work, is not well paid, but 
in many professions there are prizes. More than one woman 
doctor counts her income by thousands, and very many make 
several hundreds a year. The Civil Service offers some fair 
salaries and a pension. High-school mistresses may rise to 
seyen or eight hundred a year, counting head-money. The 
heads of women’s colleges in the University towns enjoy, if not 
very lucrative, at least exceedingly pleasant positions. Successes 
in music and painting may be had without much expenditure 
on training, and are just numerous enough to encourage the 
talented to try; and in the side-walks of art, such as decora- 
tion, good livyings are not infrequently made by women. 
Philanthropy offers, certainly not a fortune, but a mainte- 
nance. Charity Organisation secretaries, hospital almoners, 
and factory superintendents swell the ranks of professional 
women. (We have purposely left hospital nurses out of our 
list. They are the most important body of women who work, 
but their work is almost entirely practical, and not intellectual. 
They are not what we mean by professional women.) That 
a woman should wish to work is no longer regarded as an 








eccentricity, nor that she should have to work as 
fortune, except among very old-fashioned people. 

Nevertheless, it remains true that she cannot hope to 
succeed in any profession without having in every sense of 
the phrase a great deal taken out of her. An appearance of 
strain is common to all alike, successful and UNsUccessf yl 
Take a woman who makes her living, and set her beside her 
sister who has made a prosperous marriage, or even beside 4 
country spinster who occupies her time and thoughts in the 
futile pursuit of outdoor games, and you will know the 
meaning of the French word reposée, and see the sad want in 
a woman’s countenance created by the absence of the look of 
leisure. The truth is that a woman who becomes enamourei 
of her work—and the great majority of women who work with 
their heads do become enamoured of it—cannot stop working, 
Regular hours are difficult for women to keep. Their work 
for ages has been indefinite and never done. The vast 
majority of them have had no regular work and no regular 
relaxation. They have had no time which they ould 
look on as certainly their own, and the habit of ages 
sticks by them. The professional woman has increased 
the pace, but she works, so to speak, upon the same terms, 
Her work is never out of her mind. This does not 
mean that she is alwaysa bore. Very few people are bores 
upon their own subject; at least, they cannot compete ag 
bores with those who have none. Very often she is an 
entertaining talker, for her training enables her to bring her 
thoughts quickly into array. An intense and abiding interest 
in life is the best preventive medicine against low spirits, 
and the professional woman is, as a rule, a very cheerful 
companion, 

It is a truism to say that women love power. Speaking 
generally, the woman without children feels the lack of 
it. But for power there exists a working substitute, 
very efficacious so far as happiness is concerned, and that 
is independence. The majority of women are burdened 
all their lives by a sense of trusteeship. It is a burden 
well worth bearing for the sake of its compensations; but 
the professional woman as a rule has not got those 
compensations, and certainly she takes a great delight in 
walking without that burden. The pleasure of riches lies 
almost entirely in the sense of having a margin,—in the 
sense that there is a sum of money in the pocket of the 
earner the destination of which is uncertain, and without 
trenching on which aJl the bills that must be paid can be 
paid. However small, it is a sum to dream about; it is, 
as it were, a deed of enfranchisement. Again, the sense 
that she depends for her livelihood upon her own efforts, 
that she is beholden to no one, gives to the professional 
woman a wholly illogical feeling that she has a right to her 
own opinion. This right she imagines to be specially bers, 
She is apt to misuse it, and to lay hold—and hold forth— 
upon unusual opinions merely in order to have the pleasure 
of realising that they are her own, a new stock, as different 
as possible from those with which her parents fitted her out 
when she set out to be her own mistress, 

But it may be said: “ You are speaking as though professional 
women never married.” Of course, they sometimes do, but 
not very often. Preoccupation lessens the power to please, 
together with the abstract desire for matrimony, though 
no preoccupation will prevent either a man or a woman from 
falling in love. But the feeling must be strong on both 
sides to overcome the obstacle. Anyhow, the fact remains 
that most professional women remain single; and when they 
do not, they give up their professions. To this, as to almost 
every generalisation, we find notable exceptions, and in the 
present instance the exceptions are conspicuous ones. A few, 
a very few, married women with children have succeeded 
in a remarkable degree, especially in medicine. But such 
cases can never be common, as they necessitate quite 
abnormal health and strength. 

Every circle of persons associating freely with one another 
tends to take on a manner common to them all. The fashion 
in professional women’s manners is set by the strongest of the 
class, and in the case of the more sensitive it is very deceptive. 
Simple, downright, and very well assured in demeanour, the 
type of professional woman whom the others have elected to 
set up for outward imitation looks neither backwards nor 
forwards, and knows neither apprehension nor regret. She 
goes straight on her strenuous way, getting through aa 
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: unt of conscientious work, and deriving much 
rrisecai ald admiring its volume. But behind the same 
manner hides a weaker sister, whose conscience wears her 
more than her tasks, who is never without a scruple or a 
remorse, and who, if it were possible, would make con- 
gcientiousness ridiculous. She would be truly deserving of 
pity if she did not repel it by the fact that she is seemingly 
alittle vain of ber weakness (long ago women were vain in 
the same way of cowardice and helplessness), if she did not at 
times mistake a constitutional difficulty of decision for a moral 
sense of exceptional nicety. We have all heard a great deal 
of the professional woman who desires to be like a man. She 
exists, but she is not very common, though she contrives to 
make some show upon committees. All her sisters recognise 
and detest her at once. The odd thing is that it is upon men 
that she makes at first sight an impression of business 
ability, and when she succeeds, she succeeds by their help. 
For her every discussion is a fight, every concession a sacrifice 
of principle. She is a most dangerous item in any large 
common undertaking, especially if both sexes are engaged 
in the same work. She will risk any cause for the sake of 
appearing hard-headed, and forego the essentials of any 
victory for the sake of a verbal “score.” 

Perhaps the best type of professional woman is the one who 
bas a passion for dealing with her fellow-creatures and their 
affairs. She may be a doctor, or she may belong to any of the 
professions open to women which require her to come into 
intimate contact with a constant stream of people. She is 
less limited than the majority of her professional sisters. She 
enters into the normal lives of the people she works for so 
completely as to supply something lacking in her own. Her 
work absorbs her entirely. She finds in it her only recreation. 
Interest in other people, whether concentrated in her devotion 
to husband and children, or diffused among friends and clients, 
is, after all, the natural interest for a woman, and no more 
feminine character could be found than the one we are depict- 
ing. Standing always in the whirlpool of small human affairs, 
she learns to be ever on the alert to help up those whom the 
incalculable cross-currents conspire to overthrow, and she 
comes to forget herself altogether. For the sake of her work 
she will make the last feminine sacrifice, and take without 
complaint blame which properly belongs to some one else. 
Her heart goes out to every man, woman, or child to whom 
she can be of any use or consolation. Pity and love become 
in her not merely akin, but identical. She is over-indulgent 
to the weaknesses of humanity. Nothing could lead her to 
neglect a friend but his or her continued excellence and 
prosperity. 

Perhaps in an ideal state of society there would be no pro- 
fessional women, or not enough to form anything which could 
be called a class, But we are a long way from any ideal state, 
and it is certain that the professional woman is a good outcome 
—a far better one than her great-aunt—of inevitable circum- 
stances. At her worst, though a disagreeable, she is not a 
despicable character; aud at her best she has no faults, 
except her virtues. 





SHAKESPEARE IN A SURREY VILLAGE. 

O™ of the most important of social problems is the 

unrest in our villages. The brightest and most in- 
telligent of our boys are all possessed by one idea,—how to 
get away from home and live in a town, London for preference. 
This is the lament of farmers, local builders, parsons, squires, 
schoolmasters, and all who are brought into contact with rural 
life. And small wonder that it is so. There is little attraction 
for the average young man in the average village, for notwith- 
standing the poetical ravings of the Nature-worshippers—most 
of whom live in lively town houses in the winter months— 
country life is for village folk for five months of the year 
rather a dull, depressing existence. Not that it need be so. 
Anything more lively and exciting than the life in our village 
during the past two months it would be difficult to conceive. 
Dull leisure evenings! Goodheavens! From the retired sea- 
captain at one end of the village to the bootmaker at the other, 
no one has had a moment’s leisure. Excitement! There has 
been too much of it. Had it lasted another day none of us 
could have survived it. When Joe Noggins went two miles 
on the road to his work before he discovered that he had left 
his can of tea behind, his wife could only say, “ That’s that’ere 








Shakespeare as his head’s so full of, that is.” A queer charge 
to be brought against an English ploughman. But a pre- 
liminary explanation is necessary. 

How is it that in our little village, lying among the stretch 
of lovely commons and heaths between the Thames Valley 
and the Hog’s Back, you will find Shakespeare being discussed 
by farm labourers and carpenters, market gardeners and 
coachmen, waggoners and shoemakers? ‘The miracle bas 
been wrought by one man, and what he has done others of his 
cloth might do with advantage. Down from Cambridge came 
the young curate with his mother and sisters, and took up 
their quarters at the vicarage. The village eyed him doubt- 
fully at first; but it was only for a short time, First of all 
he won the boys; but that is another story. Briefly, the 
vicarage soon became what every vicarage should be,—the 
most popular house in the village, and not for one class only, 
but for all classes, for class distinctions are unknown witbin 
its walls. In the curate’s study—a room open to every one 
who cares to drop in at any time—all men are equal, and here 
you shall see on winter evenings a glimpse of the golden age, 
when men, no matter what their social position may be, 
whether rich or poor, brain-workers or hand-workers, shall 
meet together on the common ground of a love for what is 
great and ennobling in English literature. 

In this room some three years ago we first met to see 
whether it were possible to interest our fellow-villagers in the 
plays of Shakespeare. To many it would have seemed a wild 
experiment; but the young curate’s faith and hope were 
justified. The way our men fresh from the fields and work- 
shops grappled and wrestled with Shakespeare's marvellous 
language, how naturally some of it fell from their lips in 
the good old Surrey dialect, and how delighted they were as 
the rich beauties of this glory of our English literature were 
gradually unfolded to them by their own efforts formed a 
never-to-be-forgotten experience. By their own efforts, 
for there has been no ambitious attempt to lecture or 
to “improve the occasion,” Each man reads aloud the 
sentences of the character that has been allotted to him, 
and when the reading is finished pipes and tobacco are 
produced, and the play is discussed in homely fashion by 
all present,—clergy, carpenters, architects, farm labourers, 
Civil servants, shopkeepers, apprentices, waggoners, a demo- 
cracy in the highest sense. 

The interest and enthusiasm displayed by our village 
Shakespeareans are a striking tribute to the wonderful primi- 
tiveness of the great poet's art,—how he deals with the 
elemental truths and passions of mankind. Place a modern 
comedy of society intrigue before these men, and they would 
be boreu to death. They could read such stuff more easily in 
the newspaper reports of Police and Divorce Court pro- 
ceedings. But Shakespeare has lifted them out of them- 
selves, and so stirred were they by what they found in his 
pages that they were not long before they experienced an 
ambition to give a public performance, and last winter they 
performed in the village school the play scene from A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream. The success was so gratifying that 
this winter the staggering suggestion was made that they 
should perform, in costume and with the help of scenery, The 
Merchant of Venice. In vain were difficulties hinted at. The 
blood of our men was fired; they were determined to show 
what could be done in a Surrey village by men who were in 
earnest. 

Hence the excitement during the evenings of this winter. 
The men have been hard at work learning their parts. How 
they have managed to do it is a mystery. The women— 
wives, mothers, and sisters—have been hard at work concoct- 
ing Venetian costumes out of the most unpromising materials; 
our friend at the big house has been painting scenery; the 
carpenter has been working like a Trojan at the fearful task 
of transforming the village school into a theatre, with stage 
and auditorium, and the efforts to arrange a curtain guaranteed 
not to jum at the critical moment would have appalled any 
but our enthusiastic and plucky Shakespearean crew. ‘These 
efforts, and the excitement of rehearsals, have, of course, not 
passed unnoticed by the general population. The result has 
been such an arousing of curiosity that tickets have gone 
off like hot cakes, and on the eventful night towards 
which we looked with so much anxiety there was not even 
standing room for another Surrey villager, were his ribs as 
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brick arch at the end of the schoolroom forms a proscenium 
almost as classic in style as that of the new theatre in Totten- 
- ham Court Road; in that respect we are quite up to date. 
The local “ nobility and gentry” have turned up to do their 
three solid hours on hard wooden chairs and forms on the 
same terms as the humblest rustic; all come to pay their 
' respects to Mr. William Shakespeare his play. Our orchestra 
‘ of two fiddles and a piano open the proceedings with one of 
German's old-fashioned rustic dances, and then—— 

The red curtains are drawn aside, and we see what wonders 
our scene-painters have done with a view of Venice from one 
of the quays, and what a startling effect of Italian sunlight 
our artisan colleague has succeeded in producing with his 
ingenious arrangement of acetylene lamps. The acting and 
the costumes surpass our expectations. What a change from 
our usual rustic dulness of garb these gentlemen in satin 
doublets and hose; what a change from the darkness of the 
village street this blaze of light; how different from our 
usual brusque English manners this bowing and gesticulating 
of the Venetian patriciate. We can scarcely recognise our 
friends of ‘the fields and hedgerows behind their magnificent 
moustachios. We had never before quite realised what 
a terrible old Hebrew Jew Shylock is until we saw him 
sharpening his gardening knife on his domestic slipper pre- 
paratory to carving a slice off the breast of one of our old 
friends of the church choir. Some of our folk who journeyed 
to London recently to see a performance of this same play 
declare that our Shylock “licked the London professional into 
fits,” and we would certainly back our Nerissa for grace and 
naturalness against ninety-nine per cent. of the ladies on the 
London stage. Indeed, this naturalness and freedom from 
affectation was one of the characteristics of our company, 
especially among the workmen. Is it not a striking tribute to 
' the great genius of Shakespeare that these carmen, gardeners, 
plasterers, coachmen, bootmakers, and carpenters felt so 
‘ keenly that the characters they were delineating were real 
men that they were able to go through the parts with an 
earnestness and an absence of self-consciousness which we often 
miss on the professional stage, and especially among “ cultured 
amateurs”? If any one came expecting to see the great play 
brought into contempt, they must have been agreeably dis- 
appoinied. The slips were scarcely noticeable, there was not 
a ridiculous moment from beginning to end, the earnestness 
and enthusiasm of the players were communicated to the 
audience, and the most cheering thing of all was to hear men 
and women on all sides whispering between the acts that they 
would buy the play and read it for themselves. This, after 
all, was our object,—to make the people really interested in the 
great treasure-house of Shakespeare’s plays; and who knows to 
what extent it has been achieved by the efforts of these 
villagers and their friends? 

As one left the village schoolroom, and walked out into 
the dark night, with the three cheers for the curate and 
one cheer more for the curate’s mother ringing in one’s 
ears, one could not help feeling what a mighty power for 
progress the Church of England might become, with her well- 
established organisation and the innumerable means at her 
disposal, if she would only—but that, again, is another story. 
The curate hopes his men will do better next time. Well, it 
is not impossible to conceive a series of generations of English 
villagers, constantly giving their leisure to the great master- 
pieces, ultimately achieving something approaching to the 
sublime genius of the peasants of the Bavarian hills. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE ‘LATE MR. O. J. CORNISH. 
[To tus Eprror or Taz “ Srgctator.”} 

Srr,—The death of your valued contributor, Mr. C. J. Cornish, 

whose weekly articles on country matters were for so many 
years a feature in the Spectator, has already been recorded in 
your columns (February. 3rd), but it has occurred to me that 
‘a few personal impressions of him may be acceptable to some 
_of your readers who knew him only by name. 
_ Thad long known him by reputation and by his writings, but 
it was not until the spring of 1901 that I first met him at the 
house of a mutual friend. After dinner we had a long talk, 
and found that we had many interests and friends in common. 





a 
Before we parted I had agreed to join him and his y 
brother in a shoot he knew of and strongly recommended 
the Berkshire Downs between Newbury and Wantage, That 
I felt able to fall in with his suggestion without further 
inquiry and without seeing the place is in itself a striking 
testimony to the impression he made upon me at this first 
meeting as a man whose judgment on such matters could be 
trusted, and with whom it would be a pleasure to be associated 
From that time we met as frequently as could be expected jg 
the case of two men actively occupied in different walks of lita 
and every meeting increased my delight in his company, i 

He was so full of kindliness, of keen interest in every sidg 
of life, of information on every aspect of the country and jt, 
occupants, that a talk with him in a London club or drawing. 
room was like a breath of pure country air. When our shooting 
days came round his zest added much to our enjoyment, anj 
Ihave many delightful memories of the varied incidents of 
our sport. He cared little for a large bag, but any little devicg 
by which we could steal a march on the game, or counteract 
its wiles, brought out all his powers of observation anj 
resource, and his keenness inspired keeper and beaters, anj 
even the dogs, to their best efforts. He delighted in the quaint 
phraseology and broad Doric of the Berkshire folk, among 
whom so much of his life had been passed, and he lost no 
opportunity of drawing them out. When we stayed over the 
week-end at Wantage or elsewhere, the Sunday walk over ths 
Downs and among the villages so rich in historic interest anj 
picturesque beauty was made memorable by his wide knoy. 
ledge of the country and his overflowing curiosity about 
everything and everybody that fell in our way. Often one say 
the outcome of such walks and talks in the charming essays 
with which your readers were so familiar. In particular, I thu 
saw in the making much of the material which afterwards was 
gathered up in his attractive volume, “ The Naturalist on the 
Thames.” 

In 1904 he spent a week with us in our house at the head of 
a Yorkshire dale, in a country quite new to him, anda mor 
congenial guest could not be imagined. The partridge. 
shooting up there is entirely over dogs, and the ordinary sport 
in the steep fields on either side of the dale is pleasantly varied 
when the birds can be followed and flushed in the bracken ani 
heather on the edge of the moor. This feature appealed to 
him immensely, and he would often refer aflerwards to our 
successful pursuit of a large covey which we got well into at 
a most picturesque corner towards the head of the dale. I 
introduced him also to the worm-fishing for trout with fin 
tackle in our little beck, and this gave him keen pleasure, | 
well remember how on the day he was to leave us bya midday 
train he set off across the fields before breakfast in his waders, 
and brought home three or four trout of five or six ounces 
with as much triumph as if they had been salmon of far 
greater weight. 

We shot together in Berkshire for three seasons, and, after 
a year’s break, had just taken another shoot in Sussex, when, 
at the very opening of the season, his health broke down, and 
after four months’ struggle his career of almost ceaseless 
activity was closed by death. I believe that his last con- 
tribution to the Spectator was the discourse on the shape 
and colour of leaves which appeared on October 28th, and 
no paper richer in suggestion and poetic charm ever camé 
from his pen. 

A word should be said of Cornish’s special sympathy with 
the young. His classroom at St. Paul's, with its cases of 
stuffed birds and beasts, of shells and plants, bore testimony 
to his constant desire to arouse the interest of his pupils ia 
the works of Nature, which he himself loved so well. He was 
the life and soul of the school Natural History Club, and be 
would tell with glee how a boy turned up one Monday morning 
with a mysterious bag, which proved to contain a large haul 
of coarse fish, which he had caught on the Saturday by somo 
device suggested to him by his resourceful master. 

I fear that in these slight reminiscences I have done scant 
justice to my friend. It is hard to call up for those who did 
not know him the picture of his radiant personality. Though 
he was somewhat short in stature, there was in his manner 4 
| dignity and old-world courtesy, and in his face a brightness 
| of expression, which revealed almost at the first glance his 
‘intensely sympathetic nature. His talk was full of matter 





| supplied by his extraordinary memory, and the chuckle of 


delight with which he would tell a humorous story wi 
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positively infectious. A phrase used of Pepys the diarist by 
his latest editor, Mr. Gregory Smith—“ intense curiosity and 
sheer joy of living”—seems to fit Charlie Cornish also, 
though in most respects no two men could have been more 
unlike. His career has been cut short all too soon; but the 
long series of his books should ensure his place among outdoor 
naturalists with Richard Jefferies and Gilbert White ; while 
to his friends will remain the memory of a truly high-minded 
and lovable man.—I am, Sir, &c., G. A. M. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
NAVAL EDUCATION. 


[To Tus EpiToR or THE * Se scTaTor.”] 

Sie,—Having never been able to understand or endorse the 
chorus of approbation with which the new scheme of naval 
education was greeted in the Press at the time of its promul- 
gation, I have been encouraged by the letter from “Ex- 
Engine-Room Watchkeeper” in your last issue to offer you, 
for what they are worth, the observations of a layman and a 
landsman on certain further aspects of that scheme left un- 
touched in his excellent letter. 

One may note, first, that, according to the original intentions of 
the Admiralty, permanent bifurcation was indicated, but insuper- 
able difficulties in its practical working have induced the 
Admiralty to jettison this part of the scheme. If the engineer 
officers were to remain as a separate branch without executive 
authority, it was pretty clear that no one would volunteer for 
this branch. The irksome duty of selection would necessarily 
devolve on the authorities; it could only be fairly carried out 
by examination; and who could blame Cadets if they chose to do 
badly in an examination where distinction conferred on them a 
permanent disability? The Admiralty, therefore, as Lord 
Cawdor’s Memorandum makes it abundantly clear, have aban- 
doned the principle of bifurcation, and have fallen back on a 
scheme of “convertible” officers, which in the opinion of many 
experts bids fair to breed a race of smatterers, and condemns the 
naval officer to that worst of plagues, woAAd gpovdéovra pndevds 
xparéew. More than that, it must inevitably tend to render him 
increasingly dependent, as time goes on, on the technical know- 
ledge of the lower ratings, and thus to renew in an acuter form, 
as the latter realise their importance and power, precisely the 
same difficulties which it was the avowed object of the new 
scheme to eliminate. 

But this is only one aspect of the question. Up till quite 
recently there were two main doors into the Navy,—Keyham and 
the ‘ Britannia’; for our present purpose we may leave the Marines 
out of consideration. The Admiralty propose to abolish Keyham, 
and by insisting that all officers shall enter by the one door, have 
apparently done away with the social grievance under which the 





engineer officers have laboured in the past. Apparently, I say, | 


because, as a matter of fact, by adopting one scale of fees, and 
that of the ‘ Britannia,’ they have deliberately withheld all 
commissions in the Navy from the sons of parents who are not in 
a position, speaking roughly, to afford to send their sons to the 
less expensive public schools. In other words, the vast majority 
of clergymen, of professional men with moderate incomes—doctors, 
solicitors, Civil servants, &c.—can no longer, if the present 
scheme be maintained, look to the Navy as a career for their sons. 
Now one has only to consider the men who in other callings, at 
the present time and in the past, have risen to eminence, to realise 
the drawbacks—I refrain from using a stronger word—of thus 
restricting the area of selection by the imposition of a sumptuary 
test. Let us assume, for the sake of argument, that in the 
interests of discipline it is desirable that in the bestowal of 
commissions in the Navy special allowance should be made for 
birth and breeding. But who will venture to say that these 
qualities are necessarily absent in the classes mentioned above, or 
that the possession of a certain income, no matter how derived, is 
& guarantee of their existence? Who, to bring the matter down 
to the test ot the concrete instance, can seriously defend a system 
under which it would have been impossible for Nelson’s father, 
had he lived at the present day, to send his son into the Navy ? 
That these assertions as to the comparative expensiveness of 
naval education are not unjustified by the facts of the case will 
be admitted by any one who has made inquiries into the 
question. The fees at the Osborne Naval College come to £75 per 
annum. But the actual annual cost is not far short of £120 when 
extras—which, I am informed, vary from £6 to £9 a term—and 
uniform are taken into account. This last item is a large and 
varying amount dependent on growth and destructive powers. 
But taking the above as a fair estimate, it will be found to come 
to from £10 to £20 more per annum than a boy need cost 
in the junior department of many of our public schools, 
half-a-dozen at most excepted. Remember, too, that there are 
no scholarships, no special reductions, such as enable parents with 


small incomes to send their boys to the public schools. Now 


£120 per annum tout compris may not be a very large sum com- 
pared with the charges of many preparatory schools; but it is, 
to speak vulgarly, a large order for a Government establishment 
which, instead of being run as a business concern, is, I believe, 
admitted to cost the country at least £50 a year for each Cadet. 
If the splendid equipment and standard of life at Osborne 
rendered this deficit necessary, I submit that it would have been 
infinitely better policy in the long run to have recognised this 
fact frankly, ook reduced the fees to the Keyham standard, 
instead of maintaining them at the ‘ Britannia’ level. If it is 
worth while for the State to pay something in order to catch its 
naval officers young, why not pay a little more to widen the area 
of selection, and increase the chances of securing efficiency? As 
matters stand, the Admiralty have dodged the social difficulty of 
the old régime by the invidious method of erecting a plutocratic 
standard which excludes not only the class from which the 
engineers were formerly recruited, but every boy whose father 
cannot afford to pay more than £100 a year for his education. 

But the new naval education scheme is not only anti-democratic. 
It is further liable to the criticism that besides threatening to 
propagate smatterers, it lowers the intellectual standard of the 
naval officer. Let me admit that what may be called the Goschen 
system had some serious drawbacks. The Navy could only draw 
direct upon the public schools where junior departments existed 
in which boys were specially prepared for the examination. Some 
of the best public schools refused to prepare for the Navy, on the 
ground that they had not time to get them properly into shape 
for an examination held between the ages of fourteen and a half 
and fifteen and a half. The result was that a large propor- 

tion of the boys came from the naval crammers, and, as was 
pretty generally confessed, were of a distinctly inferior quality to 
the best public-school product. The Osborne scheme, I have good 
reason to believe, was avowedly started with the purpose of doing 
away with the naval crammer, and to that extent deserves 
commendation. Again, preparatory-school masters disliked the 
Goschen scheme because it involved their keeping boys until 
fifteen and a half, an age which is very judiciously condemned 
by the rules of the Association te which all the best of them 
belong. 

But while it may be frankly admitted that all these difficulties 
would again arise if the Goschen age-limit was restored, the 
drawbacks and dangers of the new scheme are none the less 
obvious. The preparatory schools naturally do not like losing 
their boys under thirteen, and accordingly labour under a strong 
inducement to keep back their best boys and send those of inferior 
intellectual calibre into the Navy. The number of boys who 
under the new Regulations pass from the public schools into the 
Navy is necessarily small, and the detailed recommendations 
supplied by Head-Masters form an adequate guarantee against 
the selection of undesirable or incompetent boys; but even here 
my inquiries lead me to conclude that the Admiralty are getting 
a class of boy of inferior mental standard to what they got under 
the previous system. 

If it be an absolute necessity to jake the boys for the Osborne 
College before thirteen, it is difficult to see how the present 
process of selection can be substantially modified. Competition 
for boys of that age would be little short of a crime. On tho 
other hand, to base selection on testimonials plus inspection opens 
the door to influences which need to be most jealously guarded 
against. Serious complaints have already been made of favouritism 
and undue insistence on social advantages, and in any case, when 
open competition is excluded there must inevitably be larger scope 
for discontent and dissatisfaction. One way out of the difficulty is 
the compromise suggested to the present writer by an educational 
expert who has no axe to grind in the matter, but who simply 
looks at it from the point of view of a patriotic citizen sincerely 
anxious to secure the maximum degree of efficiency in our first 
line of defence. It is that the age of entry should be raised to 
fourteen or fourteen and a half, that the method of inspection 
should be retained as a preliminary means of weeding out 
absolute incapables, but that twice or three times the 
number required should be nominated, and that these 
should compete after such nomination. It can hardly be urged 
that at such an age a competitive examination, if kept within 
reasonable bounds, could work much mischief. Otherwise, 
the competitions for entrance scholarships at. public schools 
would hardly have been allowed to goon without effectual protest. 
Another advantage of the method suggested is that it would base 
the special naval education at Osborne on a longer experience of 
general school life, an arrangement which, it may be contended, 
would be good both for the boy’s character and his breadth of 
view. 

—I am, Sir, &e., LANDSMAN, 

[ With two points in our correspondent’s letter we sympathise 
most strongly. The first is the limiting of the areafrom which 
the boys can be drawn by making it necessary to spend more 
than £100 a year on them while at Osborne. It seems to us that 
when once a boy is accepted for the Navy the greater part of 
the cost of his training should fall on the State. To shut the 
door in the face of the sons of the vicarage and of the pro- 
fessional class is monstrous. Again, we hold that the utmost 
care should be taken to prevent favouritism being shown in 
the selections. At the same time, the forcing of boys even of 
thirteen to undergo severe competitive examinations is most 
undesirable. It means that to ensure success the process of 





cramming will have to begin at nine or teun.—Eb. Spectator.] 
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COMPENSATION UNDER THE LICENSING ACT. 
[To tue Epiron or tar “Spectator.” | 

Srr,—I have been reading in a local paper the proceedings | 
of a Licensing Committee when holding a “Compensation | 
Sessions.” They afford a striking proof of your contention | 
that a national asset in the regulation of the liquor trade has | 
been shamefully wasted. Fifteen licenses had been suppressed, 
and the compensation to be given was under consideration. | 
In three cases the Committee was not able to come to any | 
decision, and these were referred to the Board of Inland 
Revenue. The figures of the twelve which were settled may 
be given for brevity’s sake together. The value of the 
premises as ordinary dwellings or shops was put down at 
£3,315. This may be taken as the price at which they were 
originally acquired, A third may be added for the expense 
of adapting them to the liquor traffic. We thus get a total of 
£4,420. The brewers who owned them—they were all “tied” 
houses—had been accustomed to receive a rental of £333, 
working out at about 74 per cent. on their outlay, and a profit 
of £1,843 on the beer supplied, making close upon 50 per cent. 
To most people it would seem that they would not have done 
very badly if they had been told: “You have made plenty of 
money out of the business; now it is at anend.” But that is | 
not our way. The Committee allotted them a compensation 
of £19,494, This, then, is the general result. Messrs. John | 
Barleycorn and Co. spend £4,420 on buying houses, for which | 
by good luck or favour they obtain licenses. In twenty 
years they get back in rent £6,660, and at the end of the time 
about three times as much more,—£26,150 in all. Nor are the 
tenants left wholly out in the cold. They get a sum of £2,485. 
The pitiable story told in the Times of Monday, the 12th inst., of 
the firm which, having bought a house for £800, received from 
the Inland Revenue authorities £150, and sold the house again 
for £150—observe how the license more than quintuples the 
value—is, let us hope, an exception. I observe that in the 
cases which the Licensing Committee referred to the Revenue 
authorities the brewers promptly climbed down, and offered 
te take what the Committee might choose to award. I 
observe also that in four of the twelve cases the award and 
the claim were approximately near; and that in the other 
eight £20,627 was claimed, and £14,227 given. It is a curious 
fact that the total annual consumption of beer in the twelve 
houses was 129,600 gallons, and that this was extinguished 
or transferred at a cost of a little more than 3s. 4d. a gallon. 
—I am, Sir, &c., Z. 








MR. BALFOUR AND MR. ARTHUR ELLIOT. 
[To rae Eprror or tus “Sprcraror.”’) 

Srr,—The Spectator has often judged the relation of Mr: 
Balfour to Mr. Chamberlain, in the matter of Tariff Reform, 
by reference to the formula “ He that biddeth him God-speed 
is partaker of his evil deeds.” The voters in the city of 
Durham, however, were provided with an even better means 
of judging. On the eve of the election Mr. Balfour 
telegraphed to the Tariff Reform candidate as follows :— 
“Every Unionist in Durham should oppose to the utmost of 
his ability the candidate who supports the present Radical 
and Home-rule Government.” The only possible inference is 
that Mr. Balfour would rather have a Tariff Reformer in 
Parliament than a Unionist Free-trader. If any one should 
doubt whether Mr. Balfour could possibly speak in such terms 
of Mr, Elliot, the reply is that no one but Mr. Balfour could 
have composed the telegram. To any one not knowing Mr. 
Elliot the telegram suggests that he was prepared to support 
Home-rule. To any one knowing him—as Mr. Balfour does— 
it is capable of a less damaging interpretation. Any one who 
has noticed Mr. Balfour’s methods may be excused for thinking 
that the telegram was constructed with the object of being 
susceptible of both interpretations. It is exactly of the same 
nature as Mr. Balfour's pronouncements on Free-trade: they 
are capable, and designed to be capable, of being interpreted 
both ways. No one but Mr. Balfour has the capacity—moral 
and intellectual—to conceive and utter statements of such 
perfect art.—I am, Sir, &c., O. 





THE DANGER OF SECULARISATION. 
{To THE EDITOR oF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—We are much indebted to you for your able article on 
the above subject, and also to your correspondent, “J. M. J.,” 





| results in the secular teaching which follows. 





in last week’s Spectator. I think that an Advisory Committes 
such as he suggests could unquestionably settle the matter to 
the satisfaction of the vast majority of parents; but it ig too 
much to hope that the extremists on either side will accept 
such a solution. 


Unfortunately, of course, the extremists make their Voices 
heard, and the din is so great that the protest of the ay, 
parent is in great danger of being ignored. Some responsibjjj. 
rests upon the great body of clergy who do take a moderate view 
of this question, and they must insist on making it clear that 
they are prepared to accept undenominational teaching rather 
than that secularisation should be adopted. After all, let us 
show some confidence in the teaching profession. They have not 
abused the confidence which has been placed in them up to the 
present, and surely it must be obvious that a plain and simple 
morning lesson, taken, as it undoubtedly is in most schools, with 
a due sense of the responsibility involved, must be calculated at 
the very commencement of the day to have an effect upon the 
minds of both teacher and child which cannot be without good 
i I say designedly 
an effect on the average teacher himself, which is perhaps over. 
looked, and I believe that the majority of teachers themselves 
would certainly advocate from their own point of view, as well as 
that of the children, the retention in all schools of some simple 
lessons on the fundamentals of Christianity. 

No one who has ever come in contact with the child mind y 
the simple questions which arise in the saying of the Creed, the 
Ten Commandments, and simple prayers and hymns can fail 
to be struck by the extraordinary freshness of view which ig 
developed, and this cannot be without a remarkable influence for 
good upon both teacher and child. Sympathy is essential toa 
good teacher, and nothing is more calculated to produce this than 
the common seeking of spiritual guidance involved in the usual 
simple lessons which would be taught in the event of undenomi- 
national teaching being adopted. 

I cannot quite accept “J. M. J.’s” views as to the admission 
of ministers or clergymen into the schools. I believe this would 
be a mistake, and matters are best left in the hands of the 


| teachers themselves. They have proved themselves up to the 
| present worthy of the great trust which has been imposed upon 


them, and why seek to introduce elements which are calculated to 
decrease their responsibilities, with few, if any, compensating 
advantages ? 

It would be interesting to hear the views of the teachers upon 
these questions, as I do not claim to wuite with any especial 
authority on the matter. 


—I am, Sir, &c., 
Rose Bank, Chapel Allerton, Leeds. 


[We believe that the majority of teachers in provided 


P. D. THomas. 


| schools value the Bible lessons very highly, as helping them 


to obtuin that hold upon the better side of their pupils’ 
natures which all good teachers desire.—Ep. Spectator. | 





CANON GARRATT AND THE BAPTISMAL 
SERVICE. 
(To tae Epiror oF Tae “Specrator.”] 
Srr,—Canon Garratt proves his paradox that the Church 
enjoins undenominational teaching by extracting one sentence 
of her exhortation and ignoring the rest (see Spectator of 
February 10th, p. 202). Will you allow me to state that 
teaching fully? The exhortation begins: “ Forasmuch as 
this Child hath promised by you his sureties to renounce the 
devil and all his works, to believe in God, and to serve him; 
ye must remember, that it is your parts and duties to see that 
this Infant be taught, so soon as he shall be able to learn, what 
a solemn vow, promise, and profession he hath here made by 
you.” He will not be taught that in an undenominational 
school; and it is not teaching to be deferred until he has come 
to years of discretion. It is what he will learn when he is 
taught the first four questions and answers in the Church 
Catechism. This primary sentence Canon Garratt has ignored, 
yet the next depends on it: “And that he may know these 
things the better, ye shall call upon him to hear Sermons; and 
chiefly ye shall provide, that he may learn the Creed, the 
Lord’s Prayer, and the Ten Commandments.” That is, a8 
Lord Hugh Cecil rightly contended, these are to be taught to 
make the child understand his baptismal obligation. The two 
sentences together are an exact account of the Church 
Catechism, and it stood when the exhortation was written and 
ended with the “Desire.” The exhortation then adds: “and 
all other things which a Christian ought to know and believe 
to his soul’s health”; and the Church showed its interpreta- 
tion of these words when it added in 1604 the part more fully 
explaining the two Sacraments “generally necessary to salva- 
tion.” The second exhortation, added in 1662, only makes 
the meaning of the first clearer by stating that this teaching 
is to be found in the Church Catechism. There is not much 
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rt for undenominational teaching to be found in the 


.book, if it is fairly and fully quoted.—I am, Sir, &c., 
ay Hall, Wigan. Rotanp G. MatTruew. 





CONSCIENTIOUS CONVICTIONS. 
[To raz Eprror or tax “ Spectator.” | ; 

Sir,—It was with great amazement that I read the passage in 
the Archbishop of Canterbury's letter dealing with “ passive 
resistance” which you quote with approval in your article, 
“The Drift towards Secularisation,” in last week’s _issue. 
This passage speaks of the passing of a law which “ violates 
the conscientious convictions” of Churchmen “as to what, in the 
highest interests of the children, is educationally right and 
fair,” and goes on to say that “atleast while it remains the law, 
constitutionally enacted and constitutionally applied, loyal 
Churchmen will act as law-abiding citizens of a Christian 
country.” It is the use of the word “ conscientious” which 
causes me amazement. I do not raise the question whether 
Nonconformists were justified in holding that the present 
Education Act violates their conscientious convictions, That 
is a question Iam glad I have not had personally to decide. 
Nor do I raise the question whether the “conscientious con- 
victions ” of Churchmen will be violated by the amendment to 
that Act which is inevitable. I should hope that it would be 
a first principle of a Liberal Government to avoid any such 
iniquity. I only ask,—Given that any law violates the 
conscientious convictions of a Christian man, can he do any- 
thing else than disobey it? According to my understanding 
of what a conscientious conviction is, he cannot. And it seems 
to me that in recent years there has been a degradation of the 
words “conscience” and “conscientious” which is greatly to be 
deplored. Surely the voice of conscience is the voice of God 
in a man’s heart, which ought to be obeyed before all else. 
And if conscience tells him to do one thing, while the law of 
the State ordains him to do another, surely there is no question 
as to which he should obey. “ We ought to obey God rather 
than men.” Would it not make for clearness in public con- 
troversy if the words “ conscience” and “ conscientious” were 
reserved for such convictions as are supreme? Undoubtedly 
those who have suffered imprisonment as “ passive resisters ” 
used these words in thissense. The Archbishop of Canterbury 
writes as if a conscientious conviction were no more than a 
sincere or honest one.—I am, Sir, &c., A, 3.3. 





THE “FUNDAMENTALS” COMPROMISE—ITS 
DIFFICULTIES. 
[To THR EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Sr,—It is good news that you are still open to discussion on 
one at least of the aspects of the education question,—the point 
of view, 7c. of those who invite us to a compromise on 
“fundamental Christianity.” And despite the misgivings of 
some who foresee grave difficulty in arriving at an authorita- 
tive definition of “ fundamental,” and opine that the word is 
but “undenominational writ small,” I would not deny that 
such a compromise as would abundantly have satisfied nine 
hundred and ninety-nine out of every thousand parents of the 
children concerned might be arranged without much difficulty, 
—on one unfortunately non-existent condition, viz., that no 
“graceless zealots”’ had existed or found a hearing in either 
of the contending parties. But, alas! such zealots do exist, 
some, I fear, even on both sides; and have succeeded in 
monopolising much more than their fair share of attention, 
and the unhappy parents are but confounded and stunned by 
the dreadful pother kept up o’er their heads by a conflict waged 
by classes other than their own. In the circumstances, I 
own that it seems somewhat hopeless to attempt to suggest 
the lines of a compromise on the basis indicated. But subject 
to your further indulgence, I might be glad to indicate on a 
future occasion what seems a gleam of a better hope in a 
quite different direction.—I am, Sir, &c., H. E. T. 





THE EDUCATION QUESTION. 
[To tue Epiror oy THE “Spscraror.”) 
Sim,—In the article on the education question in your last 
issue the statement is made that the Church of England was 
the first to engage in the work of education. The Lancasterian 
Educational Institute, subsequently known as the British 
and Foreign Schools Association, was started in 1808, and was 
largely supported by the Nonconformists. It was not until the 


——— 


Church party was alarmed at the growing influence of the 
Nonconformists that the National Society for the Education 
of the Children of the Poor was started in 1811. There is one 
aspect of the religious question which seems to have been 
overlooked. The children who are taught what is described 
as undenominationalism (under the Cowper-Temple Clause) 
have nothing to unlearn, and are taught nothing contrary to 
the principles of either the Anglican or Romish faith, whose 
priests can build upon the foundation already laid their own 
particular dogmas in their own way and in their own tire. 
Therein lies the injustice of teaching dogma in the nation’s 
schools. The child of a Nonconformist can never escape the 
influence of the early training given in dogma, while the child 
of the Catholic parent bas only to add to what is already 
learnt of the fundamentals of piety the tenets of his particular 
Church. If the Church party is not content with this founda- 
tion, then upon its shoulders must be laid the responsibility 
of driving the Bible out of the schools altogether—I am, 
Sir, &e., Jas. A. CRala. 
Muswell Hill, N. 





NONCONFORMIST CLERGYMEN AND POLITICS. 
[To tax Eovrron or tue “Sprecraron.”| 
Sir,—-Your correspondent, Mr. John F. Richards, of Bishop- 
stone, Lewes, in last week’s Spectator, is a fine example of a 
man straining at a gnat and swallowing a camel. The point 
under discussion is not my identity, nor the veracity of my 
friend (who, by the way, let me say, is a banker, a Magistrate, 
and a Baptist), but the question of whether the preponderance 
of purely political sermons is preached in Established or Free 
churches, With regard to my identity, I have nothing to 
gain, one way or the other, by the cover of anonymity; but I 
do decline to give the name of my friend, and that because I 
know him to be a man whose word is beyond question, and the 
story he told and I repeated does affect the subject your 
earlier correspondents raised. The real question before us is: 
Do Free Churchmen preach political sermons as your corre- 
spondents have suggested? I say we do not.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Witiiam Rosinson, 


Minister of the Congregational Church, 
Market Street, Farnworth, B.8.0. 





FUNDAMENTAL CHRISTIANITY AND RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION. 
(To Tue EpirorR oF THE “SrscraTor.”] 

Srr,—The following extract from a memorandum by that great 
and good administrator and soldier, Sir Henry Lawrence, on 
the project for a school for soldiers’ children at Ootacamun’, 
dated August 27th, 1856, seems strongly applicable after an 
interval of fifty years, and may be of interest to some of 
your readers, After saying that he wished the rules of this 
school to be the same in spirit as those of the Lawrence 
Asylum—where the children are dealt with on Bible principles, 
and are taught all the leading truths of Christianity without 
unnecessary allusion to disputed points, aud where the 
Scriptures are daily read, daily taught, daily enforced, in fact 
where Bible teaching is the basis of religious instruction— 
he concludes with these words :— 

“There is ample in the Bible, at least for children, without 
running into religious controversy. We wish to make Christians, 
not controversialists, I regret deeply if in these remarks I have 
fallen into the danger I would wish to avoid. I rather hope that 
the differences that have hitherto divided the promoters of the 
education of the soldier’s child, may, by mutual concession and 
forbearance, resolve themselves into earnest and united effort to 
secure the great object that all parties have at heart, and that an 
example may be set to the natives around of Christian charity, 
not of controversial hostility.”—* Life of Sir Henry Lawrence,” 
by Sir Herbert Edwardes and Herman Merivale, Vol. II., p, 268. 


—I am, Sir, &., L. G. F. 


THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND AND THE 
WORKING MAN. 
[To rae Eprror or tae “ Srecrator,”’] 
Srr,—We clergy who followed your guidance and gave our 
support to the Liberal Party at the late Election are being 
told frequently that we can no longer be considered sound 
Churchmen. But what is far more serious is that our 
working men are being told the same thing. I do not enlarge 
on the injury which must inevitably result to the Church 
from this attitude of a considerable section of that body 











towards our working men, many of them as loyal Churchmen 
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as you could wish to find. I will leave this matter to the 


thoughtful consideration of your readers.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Holy Trinity, Barnstaple. C. W. H. Kenrick. 





“ECONOMY INCOMPATIBLE WITH RATES.” 
[To tHe EDITOR OF THRE “SPECTATOIt.”] 

- Srr,—In the Spectator for February 10th, p. 208, you write: 
“for some unexplained reacon economy seems incompatible 
with rates.” From experiences of rate making and expending 
bodies, I think that I can explain why it is so. The same 
body is the taxing and the administrative authority. Itisa 
fault underlying the whole of our system of local government. 
Supposing in Imperial matters the same authority framed the 
Estimates and then voted them, what would our expenditure 
be? If the War Office decided that it wanted so many 
millions, and then voted that taxes providing so many millions 
should be imposed, we might have a better Army, we certainly 
should have a bigger Income-tax. The Executive want to do 
things well, but fortunately have to consider what Parliament 
will give them. The Town Council wants to do things well, 
and votes the necessary rate for so doing them. Local 
administration will always be extravagant till some means 
are found, such as a direct vote of the ratepayers on all 
expenditure necessitating a loan, which will put a curb on the 
zeal of the men in office. There is scope here for a real fiscal 
reform. There are Financial Committees, but all are parts of 
the Executive.—I am, Sir, &c., H. E. Matpen. 

The Beacon, St. Catherine's, Guildford. 





“ONE VOTE ONE VALUE” IN THE TRANSVAAL. 
[To THe EDITOR oF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 

S1r,—Your correspondent Mr. Henry Pethick, in last week’s 
Spectator, makes the one point which can be made in favour of 
electoral districts equal according to population, He urges 
that the head of a household represents the other un- 
enfranchised members of the house. But if that is a sound 
principle, it should apply not only as between electoral districts, 
but also within each district. The vote of a married man 
should count more than the vote of an unmarried man in the 
same constituency. The vote of a man with children should 
count more than that of one without children. The point 
made in relation to the Transvaal is that there are more 
bachelors in the mining districts in proportion to population 
than in the country districts. Still, there are,no doubt, many 
heads of households in the mining parts and many bachelors 
in the country parts. Ought the vote of the country bachelor 
to have twice or thrice the effect of the mining householder ? 
Surely not, on Mr. Pethick’s own principle. It is only ina 
very rough sense that a man’s vote represents what would be 
the votes of his family if they were voters. Moreover, a vote 
is a trust, not for a family or a class, but for the community, 
and the safer rule seems to be that those on whom the trust has 
been conferred should be treated by the electoral law as of 
equal importance.—I am, Sir, &c., T. G. Carver. 


[We cannot continue this correspondence.—Ep. Spectator.] 





EMERSON. 
[To Taz EDITOR oF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—I have just read with pleasure your very interesting 
article upon “Emerson” in your issue of February 10th. 
There is one rather sweeping remark made that, as a book- 
-seller, I think needs qualifying: “Fewer educated men, we 
suppose, read him to-day than any other writer of equal 
value.” For some years past I have always found Emerson 
one of the safest of stocks, and I should hope that other houses 
have found him so too. Does not the fact that this new 
edition of Messrs. Constable appears suggest that they expect 
“educated” readers to become possessed of it? while the 
delightful and handy reprints of Messrs. Bell and Sons’ set in 
“The York Library” point the same way. Then, again, the 
four-volume set of “The Riverside Edition,” which appeared 
in place of the many volumes of the earlier edition only about 
three years ago, also has shared in a very fair reception from 
the best of one’s customers. In fairness, however, to your 


article, I quote the next sentence to the words I demur at: 
“ And yet a revival must surely come.” I think the suggested 
revival is already with us; that it may continue and grow is 
the wish of one who has been led by his appreciation of 








your article to make these few words of comment.—] an, 
Sir, &., H. R. ALLENsoy, 


1 and 2 Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row, E.C. 







(To tae Eprror or tur “ Sprecrator.’’| 
Srr,—In your interesting review of “ Emerson” in last week's 
Spectator you observe, among other things, that though he 
had “a great knowledge of books,” he had “ but little exact 
learning.” A flagrant instance of the latter defect occurs jn 
his essay on “ Religion,” where, writing of England, he refers 
to the prayer in the Liturgy, “Grant her [the Queen] in 
health and wealth long to live,” as a proof of our vulgar love 
of riches, apparently being quite ignorant of the meaning of 
the word “ wealth” there,—viz., well-being.—I am, Sir, & 

Oxford. 


Wm. A. Crarxg, 





THE PLAYTIME OF THE POOR. 

(To tae Eprron or tHe “ Specrator.”’} 
Srz,—The article on “The Playtime of the Poor” in the 
Spectator of February 10th generously encourages Mrs, 
Humphry Ward's petition for more “play centres.” Thegg 
places prove good for some children, as shown in your article, 
but Ido hope nothing at all will be done towards making 
them State-aided or popular. 


I have seen the London children at work and play for many 
years: as school manager, School Board member, and Country 
Holiday Fund visitor, officially ; in other relations, privately. Many 
children are happier for seeking and finding their own recreation; 
it is for the sake of these I ask permission to address your readers, 
Imagination is the need, the demand, of child life. It is cruelly 
absent around usin London. No teaching how to play will ever 
breed it. We are killing the precious child inheritance of 
“pretend” when we think that nurseries, toys, large slates, and 
trays of clean sand can take the place of the doorstep, bits 
of broken crockery, the lines between the flagstones, and the 
gutter mud. 

I knew a boy who for weeks persistently took away the 
envelopes used for boot-club cards from younger children. He 
only gave his reason when promised old envelopes if he would 
come to my house for them. He used them for a peculiar sort of 
boat, and had races in the gutter on Thursdays, which was the 
day the drains were flushed. A covered portion of this gutter 
formed a tunnel, at one end of which was a winning-post with 
flags of coloured worsted which could be hoisted on cotton. Each 
boat was coloured with a chalk design matching the several flags, 
the hoisting of which took much longer than the race. ‘This 
game was the delight of the court on Thursdays throughout a 
whole summer. lt would not have lasted a fortnight if the 
apparatus had been given to the boy. ‘Think of the anticipated 
joy of two little girls whom I watched for fifteen minutes, standing 
on the kerb of a court with no thoroughfare waiting for the 
coster’s truck. In their pinafores were precious scallop-shells and 
pieces of glass; what they hoped for was the bits of greenstuff 
that might fall from the barrow and enable them to make their 
“garden.” I have known deeply laid schemes for getting a 
skipping-rope from the back of Carter, Paterson’s vans, and seen 
the rush for an area entrance which had lost its gate, for this is 
an ideal swing-place. Have you seen the “At Homes” held on 
the front steps when real babies are the dolls? And admired the 
pluck of the boy who dares to cut off his buttons for that solemn 
game of mystery ? 

A piece of string, a cork, a feather, an empty cotton-reel, or, if 
specially blessed, a “magic” from a chandelier,—these are natural 
toys for the poor. The rich prefer them, but may not attain. 
May the street continue to be the playground for the children; 
it makes a better place of the street. May some children make 
and find their own playthings; they will find their own work 
later on. 

Home, even a bad home, is a better place for forming 
character than schools that teach play. Each child can help its 
mother, and ought to be at its mother’s beck and call out of 
school hours. Mothers can and will bring up their children if 
kind people will allow them. If only all the money, all the 
organisation, and all the energy that are floating on the stream of 
problems, floating so dangerously near a fall, might go towards 
housing the people decently, then the parents of every class might 
be left to feed, clothe, and play with their own children in perfect 
safety. 

If the children of to-day are to have everything given to them 
publicly, the men and women of to-morrow will fo nothing for 
thomselves or for their country. 


—I am, Sir, &c., EpitH H. GLoveg. 





RICHES WITHOUT SERVANTS. 
[To tus Eprror or tue “ Srecrator.”)} 
Sir,—In your review of Mrs. Wilkins-Freeman’s book, “ The 
Debtor,” in your issue of December 30th, 1905, your 
reviewer remarks :— 
“The curious difference between American and English domestic 


life is unconsciously brought out by Mrs. Wilkins-Freeman when 
she makes the Carroll family pose as millionaires in the country 
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town of Bambridge ; for she shows that it is possible to do this 
in America while at the same time keeping only one indoor 
servant. A family of six persons who over here kept what is 
called a ‘general * would certainly obtain no credit on the ground 
of being boundlessly wealthy.” 

Ican go beyond your reviewer. Here in the West, except in 
the larger cities, the whole country is practically servantless, 
Among my acquaintances is Miss E., a lady who in partner- 
ship with a brother has built up a large and successful 
business, from the active management of which she has now 
retired, and her wealth is most liberally spent in the com- 
munity she lives in. In her own beautiful home, which she 
shares with a younger sister, many of the advantages of 
wealth are apparent; but the two ladies do all the indoor 
work of the house themselves, and are especially capable 
housekeepers. A man looks after their horse and garden, 
and does “ chores,” but that is all. When I saw Miss E. last, 
a few months ago, she spoke to me about a local institution 
in which they were much interested, and to which her sister 
intended giving a really valuable natural history collection as 
goon as a permanent building had been provided. I heard 
a few days ago that Miss E. had herself just given fifty 
thousand dollars to the building fund. Where in England 
could you find a lady sweeping her own rooms, cooking her 
dinner and washing her dishes, who would then sit down and 
write a cheque for ten thousand pounds for the nearest 
technical school, in which she took a most intelligent and 
practical interest? With these ladies this is neither eccen- 
tricity nor the “ pride that apes humility” ; though richer than 
most of their neighbours, they are only living as every woman 
around them does. You, Mr. Spectator, have been a weekly 
visitor in our own Western home since we crossed the ocean 
more than fourteen yearsago. You have been received quite as 
often in the kitchen as in the drawing-room, and your articles 
have been as frequently discussed over the washing-up as over 
the dinner-table. Your constant references to things American, 
especially to language, education, and race-feeling, are often 
applauded and as often condemned. Few of our visitors are 
more cordially welcomed or would be more sadly missed. 
—I am, Sir, &e., CoLoRaDo. 





THE ROYAL AMATEUR SOCIETY. 
(To Tue Eprrorn or Tus “SpPeEcrator,”] 
Srr,—The Committee of the Royal Amateur Society will fecl 
very greatly obliged if you will put this little notice of the 
forthcoming Exhibition of “ Historical Treasures” in your 
next issue.—I am, Sir, Xc., J. G. Maxwetu Lyte. 
3 Portman Square, W. 





“ At the first meeting of the Royal Amateur Society (president, 
H.M. the Queen), held at 35 Grosvenor Square, when the Duchess 
of Somerset took the chair in the absence of the vice-president, 
the Hon. Mrs. W. Lowther, it was decided that the Annual 
Exhibition of the Society should be held at No. 1 Belgrave Square, 
by kind permission of Mr. and Mrs. Rube, from the 8th to the 11th 
of March inclusive, for the benefit of London charities. Intending 
exhibitors are invited to communicate with the hon. secretary, the 
Hon. Mrs. Mallet, 88 Rutland Gate, 8S.W. The Loan Annexe this 
year will consist of water-colour drawings by Signor Meacci of 
Florence, and of ‘Historical Treasures.’ Any one possessing 
such objects, and being willing to lend them, is asked to writu at 
once to the Hon. Sybil Legh, 10 Sloane Street, S.W.” 





MACBETH’S IMAGINATIVENESS. 
[To tue Epiror or THE “SPECTATOR.” 

Sir,—The view of Macbeth as a character of poetical 
imaginativeness may be found in the introduction to the play 
by Dr. Hudson, written more than a quarter of a century 
ago,—e.g.: “His strong and excitable imagination, set on 
fire of conscience, fascinates and spellbinds his other faculties, 
and so gives objectiveness to its internal workings...... 
I suppose it isa natural result of an imagination so redundant 
and excitable as his, that the agonies of remorse should 
project and embody themselves in imaginary terrors. .... + 
Macbeth’s imagination so overwrought and self-accelerating,— 
this it is that glorifies the drama with such an interfusion of 
tragic rapture and lyrical sweetness, and pours over the whole 
that baptism of terrible beauty which forms its distinctive 
excellence.” And as early as 1847, in Fletcher's “Studies of 
Shakespeare,” we have a careful discussion of Macbeth’s 
“ poetical excitability.”—I am, Sir, &., H. C. BEEcHING. 


[We can publish no more letters on this subject.—Ep. 


THE MANNING OF THE MERCANTILE MARINE. 
(To tue Eprror or tue “ Srectator.”’| 
Srr,—In February and March, 1905, your correspondence 
included valuable and interesting letters from Captain 
Broadbent, of the ‘Conway,’ and Mr. Frank T. Bullen 
advocating ocean training-ships for the mercantile marine. 
We have now the pleasure to bring to your notice the fact 
that arrangements have been made for these suggestions to be 
partially carried out, and that the first British ocean training- 
ship for forecastle hands will leave these shores, if all goes 
well, early in May next. The Marine Society has arranged 
with the well-known firm of Devitt and Moore that one 
hundred boys from the Society's training-ship ‘ Warspite’ 
shall make a voyage to Australia and back of about nine 
months’ duration in the four-masted sailing ship ‘ Port Jack- 
son.’ A special staff of seamen instructors will be provided, 
also a chaplain and surgeon, and the boys will go through a 
course of training during the voyage. The cost of the scheme 
to the Marine Society will be, roughly, £2,700, and we desire 
to make an earnest appeal to the public to come forward and 
subscribe thisamount. Up tothe present only £1,030 has been 
received, and a balance of £1,700 is therefore still required. 
May we urge upon your readers the importance of having our 
ships manned by British seamen, which cannot be the case 
unless British boys are trained for the sea? The constant 
decrease of the British element and the great increase of the 
alien in our mercantile marine have been brought prominently 
forward of late, as also the danger to the Empire if this state 
of things is allowed to continue. Here we have an earnest 
endeavour to train in the most practical manner boys of 
good character and physique who will make thoroughly de- 
sirable recruits for our sea services. We have received an 
offer of £100 if nine others will contribute like amounts, and 
so far have either received or been promised £800 towards this. 
Ouly one single donation of £100 is rquired to secure the 
offer. The smallest contributions will be gratefully received, 
and should be sent to the secretary, Marine Society, Clark’s 
Place, Bishopsgate Street, E.C. We venture to hope that this 
appeal will not be in vain, and that those who have not yet 
given to the scheme will do so now.—We are, Sir, &c., 
Romney, President. 
C. PickERING CLARKE 


a 
N. Bowpen Smita } Vice-Presidente. 





THE DESTITUTION IN THE BALTIC PROVINCES. 
(To Tug Epiror or Tug “Sescraton.”} 
Srr,—As an Englishwoman living in the Baltic Provinces, I 
venture to appeal to the generosity of your readers in behalf 
of these terribly devastated provinces. In the uprising 
against their landlords and against all law and order on the 
part of the peasants of Livonia and Esthonia, over two hundred 
estates have been completely burnt to the ground or plundered, 
In Esthonia alone during the ten days preceding Christmas 
over one hundred estates were destroyed, and the owners driven 
away, in some cases imprisoned or murdered. The havoc and 
misery thus wrought are terrible ; hundreds of people are house- 
less, penniless, and without more possessions in the world than 
the clothes they fled in. The destruction of valuable portraits, 
archives, documents, treasures, many dating from the fourteenth 
century, is indeed irremediable, but at least the destitute and 
suffering can be helped through opportune gifts. In Germany 
large sums are being collected in all parts for their suffering 
brethren, the Russian-Germans of the Baltic Provinces, and 
much relief has been given, in no stinted manner, to those 
who fled from here over the frontier. We, too, here are 
doing all we can in organising relief committees, and 
money, food, and clothes are being collected and distributed 
among the hundreds of sufferers and their families of 
young children. Doctors, pastors, bailiffs, estate managers, 
brewers, dairymen, all, in fact, who constitute the working 
personnel of these large estates, also many good old servants, 
may be counted among these sufferers, and all are destitute, 
The relief will in many cases have to be continued for some 
time till these persons are able to start afresh, and during the 
present calamitous state of Russia, where revolution is on all 
sides rampant, the chances of a “fresh start” are small 
indeed. England is always charitable, always ready to 
help the suffering in any and every part of the globe; will 
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not your readers help us here? They would earn a rich 
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return of gratitude. As it is impossible to send parcels to 
Russia owing to prohibitive duties, I would entreat them 
to send us money as quickly as they can and will, for the 
need is pressing; every little will help us and be gratefully 
received here. Postal orders or cheques should be sent to the 
English Vice-Consul, Herr William Girard, Reval, Esthonia, 
Russia, marked “ Baltic Relief Fund.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
AN ENGLISHWOMAN OF ESTHONIA. 


[We trust that the Englishwoman who thus appeals for the 
unhappy victims of the revolution in the Baltic Provinces will 
receive the support she asks for. Whatever may be the view 
we take of the causes of the rising against the nobility and 
landowners in Esthonia, there can be nothing but pity for the 
unfortunate victims of castle-burning and estate-harrying.— 
Ep. Spectator. } 





THE PROPOSED EXPERIMENT IN MILITIA 
TRAINING. 
(To rae Epitor or tue “ Spectator.’’} 
Srz,—A large majority of the medical gentlemen who kindly 
responded to the appeal which I addressed to them last week 
having requested that their names should not be published, 
it seems probable that some others may have been deterred 
from volunteering their services owing to similar objections to 
publicity. A question of professional etiquette is, I under- 
stand, involved. In the circumstances, I shall be happy to 
acknowledge, by letter, all further offers of assistance from 
our medical well-wishers.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A. W. A. Potxock, Lieut.-Colonel. 
Wingfield, Godalming. 








THE PROPOSED EXPERIMENT IN MILITIA 
TRAINING. 


(Tse experiment proposed by Colonel Pollock for which we are asking 
subscriptions may be briefly described as follows. Colonel Pollock declares 
that if funds sufficient to meet the cost are raised, he will undertake in six 
months to give a military training to one hundred young Englishmen of 
between eighteen and twenty of the wage-earning class which will make them 
individually more proficient soldiers in the field (i.¢., in attack and defence, 
outposts, advanced, rear, and flank guards, &., &c.) than any company 
selected at short notice from the Regular infantry now in the United 
Kingdom. Let that company, for example, be selected from whichever is 
considered to be the best battalion now at Aldershot. Moreover, the 
hundred recruits shall also be well grounded in drill, gymnastics, and musketry. 
It is clear, if Colonel Pollock can form such a company in six months, thata 
fact of the utmost importance will have been ascertained, and that we shall 
be able without misgiving to urge that our present Militia Force shall 
be organised on the basis of six months’ recruit training, with only a 
week’s camp each succeeding year plus local training, upon a system 
resembling that now followed by the Volunteers. On such a basis we 
could have a Militia Army of two hundred thousand men whose civil 
employment would not be injuriously affected,—a force of real value which 
would yet not impose any intolerable burden on the national resources. The 
experiment, if a success, should also render impossible the carrying out of the 
policy of abolishing the Militia put forward by the late Secretary of State for 
War. It is in view of these considerations that we are endeavouring to obtain 
the £3,500 which Colonel Pollock considers necessary for his experiment. } 


SusscrRipTions RECEIVED AND PROMISED UP TILL SaTuRDAY, 
Fesrvuary 10TH :—£2,909 10s. 


SupscripTions RECEIVED DURING THE CuRRENT WEEK :— 





A. Cedric Davy... - es oo; FJ.C. .. oe ons £2 2 0 
Mr. and Mrs. Arthur M. ... one ove eee 100 
Crickitt on eve 220 W. F. Pepper ... 20 Of}, 
WW. G. Ee ww ove one 300 M. K. (Glasgow) 200 
Lieut.-Colonel Ruston... 500] J. F. on one 10 00 
-andS, W.... ssa 500] E. H 110 


Cheques should be made payable to “‘ Spectator’ Militia Train- 
ing Account,” and crossed “ Barclay and Co., Gosling’s Branch.” 








Though we have not yet received the full sum of £3,500 
required for our Militia experiment, we cannot doubt that the 
remaining £600 will be subscribed, if not before the experiment 
is begun, at any rate before it is completed. We think, there- 
fore, that it will be consistent with the wishes of the subscribers 
if we take the first step of calling together a Committee to 
superintend the financial side of the undertaking. It will be 
remembered that in our original article last October we 
proposed that every donor of £100 and over to the Fund 
should be a member of the Committee, and that in case he or 
she should not be able to attend, a friend might be named to 
act for such subscriber. Further, we proposed that the 
Committee should have power to add to its number any person 
whose services might be thought useful. Accordingly, we 
now propose to hold a Committee meeting at the Spectator 
Office, 1 Wellington Street, on Thursday next, February 22nd, 








| 
at 2.30 o’clock. We trust that all the donors of £100 and over 
will attend and help in the work of arranging for the experi. 
ment to be proceeded with. We shall also be obliged if tt 
gentlemen and ladies who have not yet forwarded their sub. 
scriptions will kindly do so. 





POETRY. 


TWO AGAINST FATE. 











L‘* When a child is born among the Thracians, all its kindred sit round about 
it in a circle, and weep for the woes it will have to undergo, now that it hag 
come into the world, making mention of every ill that falls to the lot of man,” 
—Heroportus, “ Terpsichore,” 4. | - 

THEY all came round thy cradle, little brown head, 
Bringing their shrill forebodings of disaster ; 
Bent crone and barren beldame, how they sped, 
Each with the dreariest tale her tongue could master! 
But thou and I 
Cared not: they would be silent by and by. 


The heroes of thy kindred, little brown head, 
Bearing a burden deep of lamentation, 
Wept as they spoke: the maidens newly-wed, 
Trembling, declared thy dark predestination : 
But I and thou 
Lay hushed, close, close together, even as now. 


Ah me! but when they had left us, little brown head, 
The Ills that they had summoned lingered after : 
On every side I heard the stealthy tread, 
The wailing voices and the mocking laughter, 
I saw them creep 
And lay malignant looks upon thy sleep. 


For Care stooped low above thee, little brown head, 
And Pain caressed thee on the hands and feet, 
And Fear’s black shadow filled the dusk with dread, 
And Famine breathed on thee—my sweet, my swect 
And Grief, who knelt 
Against thy side—her very tears I felt. 


And False Love smiling faintly, little brown head, 
And Broken Hope that turns the world to gall, 
And Sickness, and Despair,—I saw them spread 
Their malison o’er thee that art my all; 
TImpotent, still, 
I lay and listened: they must have their will. 


Last of all, Death,—not fearful, little brown head, 
But like a hooded mother, soft and dim, 
Drew near with rustling garments, and did shed 
Clear drops of blessing o’er thine every limb,— 
Death, at whose sight 
Those other phantoms dwindled and took flight. 


Alas, for thee and me, my little brown head ! 
Have I then lured thee into snares of sorrow ? 
Was it for this, for this, the long days led 
My weary steps to that divinest morrow, 
That golden hour, 
When the sealed bud broke to the perfect flow’r ? 


How may I foil those Evils, little brown head, 
How may I blunt the weapons they are shaping 
To wound thee sore? Mine eyes uncomforted 
Can see no crevice for our joy’s escaping. 
What! shall we two 
Quail and surrender, then, as others do ? 


No! let us fight and face them, little brown head, 
Through desperate battle waxing ever bolder, 
Selling our life-blood dear. Yea, I being dead, 
Should I forego the conflict ? At thy shoulder, 
Yet will I wield 
A broken sword in the unequal field. 


Thus upon Fate we trample, little brown head; 
Her promises and threats, alike unstable, 
Shall rift and shift before us: in her stead 
Stands Love unconquered and unconquerable, 
Clad all in fire, 
Opening the doorways of the heart’s desire. 






Weer 
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Bo to the end. . - What foe shall make or mar 
Phat plenitude of peace, when, warfare ended, 
Wild thyme and clover and the evening star 
Keep watch above us, in one dreaming blended P 
When I and thou 
Lie hushed, close, close together, even as now. 
May Byron. 








BOOKS. 


—@——_ 
THE TEXT OF BLAKE.* 
A coop editor is an immortal benefactor. His work, unlike 
the work of the critic, can never pass away. He loses himself, 
subordinates all his personal predilections and aims to the 
meaning of his author; and his reward is perpetuity for his 
work and oblivion, it may be, for himself. He helps readers 
to their destination, and, like the engine-driver of a train, is 
forgotten as soon as they have arrived in safety. He is like a 
perfectly transparent window, through which the light of his 
author streams without diminution or distortion; while the 
aesthetic and original critics resemble a window of coloured 
glass which permits the passage of only so much light as will 
serve to set off the pride of the artist. And the public, who 
praise the rich design and glowing colours of the memorial 
window, are barely conscious of the existence of the clear 
glass, and fix their whole attention on what is seen through it. 

It is the business of a good editor to get rid of all the opaque 

and decorative parts of criticism, and to reveal his author by 

the light of day, freed from the deceits of the treacherous 
intervening medium. 

This is what Mr. John Sampson has done, and has been the 

first to do, for the poems of William Blake. It cannot be 

denied that he has been fortunate in his opportunity. For 
the better part of a hundred years circumstances have con- 
spired to deny to Blake what he most needed,—the labours of 

a scholarly and conscientious editor. About the fate of his 

written work Blake himself took no heed. His attitude is 
best expressed in his own words. “I should be sorry,” he 

said, “if I had any earthly fame, for whatever natural glory a 
man has is so much detracted from his spiritual glory. I 
wish to do nothing for profit; I want nothing; I am quite 
happy.” In accordance with these sentiments, he gave never 
a thought to the posthumous fate of his works. Great artists 
are often—perbaps oftener than is generally recognised—care- 
less on this point. No manis so likely to be indifferent to the 
fate ofa fine poem as the man who, if it be destroyed, can write 
another. Blake, at any rate, without the smallest affectation or 
self-consciousness, was a pattern of indifference. Some of his 
poetical works were engraved by his own processes, and issued 
in stray copies, which drifted hither and thither. Some were 
inscribed, not over legibly, in his own manuscript books, were 
then buried under erasures and corrections, and were never 
published. Of one of his works, Zhe French Revolution: a 
Poem in Seven Books, though the first book was actually 
published in 1791, no copy can now be found. It was read 
by Mr. Swinburne and by Mr. W. M. Rossetti, who gives us 
news of it with which we must try to rest content, that it 
comes much nearer than any of the Prophetic Books to dealing 
with historical facts, and that his brother, Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti, “held it in no esteem.” The bulk of Blake’s manu- 
scripts passed at his death in 1828 into the hands of Frederick 
Tatham, sculptor and miniature painter, who destroyed them 
on what he described as “religious grounds.” When all 
things are considered—the obscurity and poverty of Blake’s 
life, his own carelessness, the illiteracy and fanaticism of his 
small circle of associates, and the many chances hostile to the 
survival of the confused and fragmentary manuscript remains 
of a man unknown to fame—the wonder is that more of his 
work has not perished. 

By slow degrees the Songs of Innocence and Experience 
came to the knowledge of poets and readers of poetry, and 
interest in Blake was quickened. Then began the second 
chapter of the romance. About 1860, when Alexander Gil- 
christ set himself to write the Life of Blake, “ Pictor Ignotus,” 
enthusiasm for Blake became a kind of cult in the Rossetti 

* The Poetical Works of William Blake: a New and Verbatim Text from the 
Gnuscript, Engraved, and Letterpress Originals, with Variorum Readings and 


Bibliographical Notes and Prefaces. By John Sampson, Librarian in the 
[10s, 6d, net.) 





llversity of Liverpool. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press, 





circle. The unpublished text of a poet who is neglected is 
liable to suffer loss; when a forgotten poet is discovered by a 
small band of admirers,a new danger begins, and editorial 
corruption comes to the aid of public neglect. The Blake 
cult gave us that noble monument of English prose and poetic 
criticism, Mr. Swinburne’s essay; it gave us also Mr. Gil- 
christ’s Life, with its appendix of selected poems, edited by 
Rossetti. The Life tells more about Blake than can be verified 
from accessible material, and paints him rather in the likeness 
of what a home-reading circle imagines a great poet to be—a 
kind of sentimental cherub—than in his own likeness, as he 
lived and wrote. As for the selected poems, “it is com-. 
prehensible,” says Mr. Sampson, “that Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti, in his desire to present an almost unknown poet to 
the public in as favonrable a light as possible, should have 
considered himself justified in making grammatical and other 
changes to remove what he regarded as blemishes,” Later in 
life, Rossetti confessed that he had taken too great liberty in 
emendation and alteration of the text. But the tradition of 
editorial license was now firmly established. When The 
Works of William Blake, Poetic, Symbolic, and Critical, 
were produced, in 1893, by Messrs. E. J. Ellis and W. B. 
Yeats, the tradition was maintained. Messrs. Ellis and Yeats 
attempt a complete exposition of Blake’s symbolism, but they 
do little for his text. Some of their remarks, says Mr. 
Sampson, seem to suggest their belief that “ the possession of 
occult powers enables them to produce a text through which 
Blake’s mind is reflected more accurately than in the MSS. 
left by himself.” The state of things resulting from this 
history is summarised as follows :— 

“Scarcely a single poem or even epigram has been suffered to 
remain as Blake wrote it. Words and phrases are changed, 
stanzas are transposed or omitted, and readings destructive of 
sense, syntax and prosody are introduced without obvious 
reason. Unauthorised titles are added, which, as in the case 
of ‘ Broken Love,’ impart to the poem a meaning undreamt of 
by its author. Two or more lyrics are printed as one, and vice 
versa. In one instance a new poem has been created out of three 
shorter poems welded together by a line which is apparently the 
composition of the ingenious and modest editor. Blake’s text 
has, in short, become a sort of poor palimpsest where each new 
owner has overwritten his own poetry.” 

So much for the editor's opportunity. His good fortune 
has been equal to the occasion. The notebook in which Blake 
scribbled his verses—commonly called “The Manuscript 
Book ”’—was used by Rossetti and Mr. Swinburne, and is now 
in the possession of Mr. W. A. White, of Brooklyn, New York. 
Mr. White, with a scholarly sense of responsibility which 
makes him a paragon among book-collectors, has during three 
years of labour come to the aid of Mr. Sampson, furnishing 
him with complete transcripts of the manuscript, its deletions 
and insertions, the obscurities being helped out by the aid of 
the magnifying-glass and photography. A smaller Blake 
holograph, commonly called “The Pickering MS.,” was also 
used by Rossetti, and thereafter, for thirty years, lay perdu in 
the Rowfant Library. Last summer a portion of this collec- 
tion was bought by Mr. White, who was surprised to find 
among the works that thus came into his possession the long 
missing Pickering MS. 

There is therefore now no part of the text, as given by Mr. 
Sampson, which is not based on the originals, either written 
or engraved by Blake’s own hand, or published under his 
supervision. All the earlier or cancelled readings are minutely 
supplied in the notes. The source of every poem is stated, 
with precise reference to the book from which it is taken. The 
variant readings of all previous editors are also subjoined. 
Surprising these are, and melancholy enough, like the gibbets 
that used to stand by the King’s highway, whereon swung the 
bodies of those who had practised fraud and violence on un- 
suspecting travellers. But the law of scholarship is vindicated, 
and the reader of Blake may now travel at his ease, assured of 
protection against all light-fingered editors, all garrotters of 
careless poets, and all obliging companions who put the con- 
fidence trick upon unsuspecting amateurs. In Mr. Sampson’s 
edition will be found every syllable, every word, and every line 
that is necessary for the study of the text of Blake’s verses. 
If all extant Blake manuscripts were to be burnt to-morrow, 
the loss would be great, but it would no longer be what 
it would have been five years ago,—an irremediable loss to our 
knowledge of Blake’s poetry. Further, Mr. Sampson, though 





literary criticism and interpretation are no part of his 
purpose, has made the poet his own interpreter by quoting 
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in the notes the most apposite and illustrative passages taken 
from the Prophetic Books. Blake’s meaning is often so 
obscure that this perfectly legitimate and cautious addition 
to a critical text will be valued by every reader. 

There will always be those who hold that the enormous 
labour involved in an edition like this is hardly justified by 
its fruits, even though Blake’s own words are restored in 
almost every verse. It would be easy to convince them, if 
space permitted, by quoting examples of signal and significant 
restorations. But no lovers of Blake—indeed, no lovers of 
poetry—will raise the objection. A work like this is done 
once for all. It cannot be superseded, and unless new 
manuscript sources are discovered hereafter, it cannot be 
altered. The only plausible complaint that can be made 
is that the work is not complete. The title “ Poetical 
Works” seems to deny, what doubtless no one intends to 
deny, that the Prophetic Books are poetry. The rhyming 
test has been found the most practicable, and the short 
rhyming pieces which occur in the Prophetic Books have 
been added to this edition. If the demand should ever 
warrant it, or if the disinterested labourers can be found, it 
would be comparatively easy to supplement this volume with 
a complete edition of the Prophetic Books. In the meantime, 
the most difficult part of the work has been brought to a con- 
clusion, and surely no one will be found to maintain the 
paradox that Blake, as a poet, is worth listening to, but that 
it is not worth the pains to hear exactly what he says. 





BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER.* 
A aoop deal of interest attaches to the history of the 
miscellaneous collection of old plays commonly known as 
the works of Beaumont and Fletcher. They include, it may 
be reasonably supposed, all the dramatic work of Francis 
Beaumont and the great bulk of that of John Fletcher, also 
some possibly by William Shakespeare, one play certainly 
by James Shirley, it may be half the extant work of Philip 
Massinger, and a good deal probably by Nathan Field, Robert 
Daborne, and perhaps other authors. Some of this work must 
date from at least as early as 1607; some is possibly as late as 
1637. The first play to issue from the press—and it was 
probably also the earliest written—was the Woman Hater, 
printed and probably acted “by the Children of Paules” in 
1607. This appeared anonymously, and was probably the 
work of Beaumont alone. The next play printed, the Faithful 
Shepherdess, of which an undated quarto was published, 
probably in 1609, was the unaided work of Fletcher. The 
great partnership had not yet been formed. That may 
possibly have begun with the Four Plays in One, two of which 
were clearly written by each author. They collaborated for 
some five years, after which Beaumont married and retired. 
In later years Fletcher wrote in conjunction with several other 
authors, notably Massinger. By the time of Beaumont’s death 
in 1616 four plays had been printed, by that of Fletcher's in 
1625 nine, by the closing of the theatres in 1642 seventeen, all 
of course in quarto. The breaking up of the theatrical com- 
panies brought numerous manuscript plays to press, as may 
be seen from the entries in the Stationers’ Register from 1646 
to 1660. In 1647 the enterprising Humphrey Moseley, dis- 
pensing apparently with the formality of a license, published 
a volume of collected plays by our authors. It was intended to 
contain all the hitherto unprinted pieces, with the exception of 
the Wild-Goose-Chase, which was thought to be irretrievably 
lost, and contained in all thirty-four plays and a masque. 
The sources from which the copy was drawn varied; some 
plays were evidently printed from playhouse manuscripts, 
others no doubt from transcripts in private hands. 
Some years later the Wild-Goose-Chase turned up, and 
was printed in folio in 1652 as a supplement to the 
1647 volume. All the plays commonly known as Beaumont 
and Fletcher’s were now in type. A few others still 
remained in manuscript. In 1653 Cardenio, by Fletcher 
and Shakespeare, was entered for publication, and the follow- 
ing year the Jeweller of Amsterdam, by Fletcher, Field, and 
Massinger. Neither was printed, and both are now lost. 
One other play, Sir John of Olden Barnaveldt, was identified 
among the Additional Manuscripts at the British Museum 





* (1) The Works of Francis Beaumont and John Fletcher, Variorum Edition 
Edited by A. H. Bullen. Vols. L.-II. London: G. Bell and Sons. [10s. 6d 
net each. |——(2) The Text Edited by Arnold Glover. Vol,I, Cambridge: at 
the University Press. [4s, 6d, net.] 
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and printed by Mr. A. H. Bullen in 1883. After the Restora. 
tion a syndicate of booksellers was formed to collect all the 
known plays into one volume. They procured a copy of th 
1647 folio, in which a nameless “ingenious and worthy Gentle. 
man” had madea number of more or less arbitrary alteratio 
together with such quartos as happened to lie handy -. 
matter how corrupt, and reprinted them in 1679 in a large 
folio, to which they prefixed a scandalously dishonest 
advertisement. 

The folio of 1679 closes the early history of the plays. With 
the eighteenth century came the fashion of editions in many 
volumes, and gradually the pretence at least of critical 
editing. The edition of 1711 was little more than a book. 
sellers’ reprint; that of 1750 was prepared by no less a 
scholar than Theobald, undoubtedly the ablest editcr of these 
plays before Dyce, in collaboration with Seward and Sympson 
who completed it after his death; that of 1778, said ‘. 
have been edited by George Colman, has little critical 
value. A more serious attempt was made in 1812 by Weber 
but the editor was not gifted with any conspicuous talent, 
At last between 1843 and 1846 appeared the admirable edition 
in eleven volumes by Alexander Dyce, which has now remained 
the standard for over half-a-century. The editorial methods 
adopted by Dyce are not altogether such as commend them. 
selves to scholars to-day, but those who have studied our 
authors most carefully will be the first to recognise the 
valuable, and often brilliant, work done by that indefatigable 
editor. In width of knowledge, keenness of critical insight, 
and sanity of judgment he has had few equals. 

It is now a good many years since Mr. Bullen announced a 
new edition which was to include all that was of importance 
in the work of previous editors, together with such further 
critical matter as the investigations of the past half-century 
supplied, and also a fuller record of the variant readings of 
the early texts. The work, complete in twelve volumes, was 
to be carried out by a number of editors under general super- 
vision. The first volume at last appeared in 1904, and the 
second has just been issued. It follows in the main the lines 
laid down by Dyce, and offers an excellent reading text, while 
much learning is accumulated in the notes; textually, however, 
it is hardly what the modern philological scholar will regard 
as altogether satisfactory. 

We should welcome the appearance of a second large 
edition at the same time as a sign of the interest taken in 
the English drama, were we convinced that there was an 
adequate demand for both. The Cambridge edition, which 
is to fill ten volumes, is purely textual, consisting of an exact 
reprint of the folio of 1679, with variant readings from all 
earlier editions. The work has been executed with scrupulous 
care, but the result is far from satisfactory. The text of 1679 
has no attraction for the ordinary reader, being more or less 
antiquated in spelling, and often very corrupt. In some cases 
whole plays which should be in verse are printed as prose. 
Nor, in spite of the lists of variants, will it be of much service 
to students. There is one, and only one, rule recognised by 
modern scholarship in textual matters, and that is that an 
edition should be based upon the earliest authoritative text. 
In the present instance the interests of scholarship and the 
comfort of the reader have been alike sacrificed. We would 
suggest that a University Press, which stands in some 
respects in a privileged position, should be at more pains to 
discover what are the requirements of students before 
engaging in such enterprises as the present. 





A NEGLECTED EPISODE OF THE WATERLOO 
CAMPAIGN.* 
Tux title of this instructive, brilliantly written, and well- 
printed contribution to the history of the Waterloo Campaign 
is a misnomer. Far from the text being restricted, as its 
title suggests, to Grouchy’s pursuit of the Prussians after 
Napoleon’s victory of June 16th at Ligny, it deals 
equally with that hitherto somewhat neglected tag- 
end of the story of the Hundred Days, and the general 
course of the campaign. To this no sensible reader will 
object, for Mr. Kelly’s sketches of the descent of the thunder- 
bolt of war at Charleroi, and of the battles of Ligny and 
Quatre Bras, are exhaustively and skilfully drawn, and full 





* The Battle of Wavre and Grouchy's Retreat: a Study of an Obscure Part of 
the Waterloo Campaign, By W. Hyde Kelly, B.E, With Maps and Plans 
London; John Murray, [8s. net.] 
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of useful comments. In an age of Gatling guns, cordite, 
and bicycles, recitals of disused tactical formations, equip- 
ly, &c., are hardly of more value to the budding 
ment, supp ys ° ° “ 
belligerent than details of _ what Fluellen called “the 
ristine disciplines of the ancient Romans. On such parts 
a the engines of war, therefore, this volume scarcely touches. 
The author's chief fault is his adhesion to a favourite English 
historic viee. At the Ecole des Chartes bibliography counts as 
a separate science : in Germany the writer who neglects his 
Quellenkunde, or knowledge of sources, passes for an amateur. 
Mr. Kelly ignores all his authorities both in his text and 
notes, even such classics of his subject as Charras, Ollech, 
and Dr. Rose being included in his wholesale boycott, 
which is only raised in favour of M. Houssaye, who is 
exceptionally honoured by five verbal quotations. ; 

When the end of the French wedge was driven in at Charleroi, 
on the Belgian frontier, so as to effect the partial separation 
of the armies of Prussia and England, the eagles seemed to be 
pouncing down on their prey with the old swoop, and thesituation 
was such as to justify our author's remark that “the Napoleon 
of Jena and Austerlitz would have won the campaign on the 
15th,” the day of his arrival at Charleroi. But from that 
moment begins a succession of delays and tentative moves. 
Next morning, ¢.g., instead of attacking Bliicher at once on 
the field of Ligny, the Emperor took his time before he sent 
Ney along the road to Quatre Bras, and, again, on the day 
before Waterloo started that General after Wellington’s 
retreating forces at an easygoing pace. Regarding this 
slack procedure, Mr. Kelly might have quoted the 
Emperor's own remarks at St. Helena on his mistakes of 
those days:—“Je n’avais plus en moi le sentiment du 
succ’s définitif. Ce n’était plus ma confiance premiére,..... 
Javais l’instinct d’une issue malheureuse.” To this question 
Dr. Rose has devoted a special appendix, which argues 
that Napoleon’s physical health was not the ground of his 
admitted backwardness and mistakes. Both authors should 
have consulted Charras, who was told by old Jerome that 
after Napoleon’s arrival in Paris from Elba he became the 
victim of an accident fitting the sufferer more for a carriage 
than for the saddle. 

About half-a-century after the Waterloo days members of 
“the Club” at the Hague used to see in a reserved armchair 
a bulky, loquacious, touchy old gentleman whose talk would 
sometimes turn on the campaign of 1815. This personage was 
Duke Bernard of Saxe-Weimar, who, when stationed at 
Frasnes, in front of Quatre Bras, the evening before the battle 
of June 16th, so boldly handled his little brigade of Nassauers 
that he frightened off Ney on his arrival in front of the cross- 
roads with the powerful force given him by Napoleon at 
Charleroi for the occupation of that fulcrum position. Had 
Duke Bernard, yielding to the rules of book strategy, 
retreated along the highway towards Brussels, “the bravest 
of the brave” would have followed him, and, as our author 
clearly explains, “the battle of Waterloo would never have 
been fought,” because Ney, and afterwards Napoleon, must 
have thrust their force into the gap between Wellington and 
Bliicher. Fairly, then, it can be said that “Prince Bernard 
of Saxe-Weimar may be credited with having saved the 
situation for the allies.” 

The battle fought on the brook of Ligny was mainly lost 
by the Prussians in consequence of a hitch in the arrange 
ments for the concentration of their army after they had been 
driven back from Charleroi. Biilow, famous as the victor of 
Dennewitz, who was at Liége with the 4th Corps, was ordered 
to march westward; but owing to what our author calls the 
vagueness of the instructions sent him by Bliicher’s Chief of 
the Staff, Gneisenau, that commander “through no fault of 
his own was prevented from reaching the field of Ligny with 
his corps, when his arrival on the right of the left flank might 
have had the same effect that the arrival of the Prussians had 
at the great battle two days later.” The result thus stated is 
positive, but when our author accuses Gneisenau of “ culpable 
negligence” in giving Biilow incomplete explanations and orders 
we venture to demur. General Ollech, whose history of the 
military events in 1815 was published after the Franco-German 
War, had held a command at Skalitz, subsequently receiving 
the appointment of head of the Berlin Staff College, in which 
Capacity he delivered lectures on the Waterloo Campaign, 
based on researches in the Army archives. Looking to that 
Writer's antecedents and qualifications, and to his absolute 
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freedom from controversial venom, special value may, unless 
we err, attach to his judgment. The details of his verdict 
cannot be reproduced here, but we may say that the Chief of 
the Staff's fault was that, instead of saying what he wanted 
in forty words, he drenched his meaning with a flood of the 
verbiage then usual in Prussian military orders till it swelled 
to forty lines, which failed to give his subordinate an idea of 
the urgency of the situation. 

Another curious incident of the campaign was an episode 
of June 16th, when the French commander d’Erlon wandered 
with his corps backwards and forwards between Quatre 
Bras and Ligny without taking part in either of the battles 
fought on the day named. Placed under Ney’s orders, he 
advanced at a snail’s pace towards the west up the road from 
Charleroi, and took up his position at Frasnes in front of 
the cross-roads on the morning of the 16th. Though d’Erlon 
had been formally attached to Ney’s army, while moving near 
Frasnes he was overtaken by an aide-de-camp from the 
Emperor, who, improving upon the text of the order of which 
he was the bearer, instructed the commander to come back 
to the main army, so that he might co-operate with the French 
at Ligny, where the battle was already in progress. His 
arrival in sight of the field from an inexplieable direction made 
Vandamme uneasy as to the individuality of this mys.erious 
column, a doubt shared by Napoleon, so that the impending 
French attack on the Prussian centre was delayed. Soon the 
discovery was made that the approaching corps was that of 
d’Erlon, who, however, at that moment turned right about 
and vanished along the road to Quatre Bras. His cryptic 
movement was the result of an order from Ney to rejoin him 
at once. D’Erlon, then, did mischief at Ligny, and was too 
late to be of use at Quatre Bras. Had he stopped at his 
morning position before the cross-roads, there might perhaps 
have been no victory for Wellington over Ney. 

D’Erlon’s pendulum strategy was fatal to Ney at Quatre 
Bras, yet his vanishing at Ligny almost as soon as he came in 
sight did not save Bliicher, and when darkness came on, 
Gneisenau—Bliicher being disabled by a fall from his horse— 
ordered a retreat northwards, finally selecting Wavre, a town 
about fifteen miles above Ligny, and ten miles to the right of 
Waterloo, as the rallying-point for the three defeated Prussian 
corps. Napoleon, believing that Bliicher, turning his back on 
Wellington, was making for Namur, arranged a cavalry 
pursuit, which, however, was so slowly and carelessly per- 
formed that the actual line of the Prussian retreat remained 
a mystery. Grouchy was to follow at once with the French 
right wing, but next morning Napoleon first took the General 
oft to the field of Ligny, seeing to the wounded and discuss- 
ing politics, talking of Fouché and the Jacobins, before he 
would let him go, so that when night set in Grouchy and his 
force had only reached a position five miles from their point 
of departure. 

Mr. Kelly’s space limitations do not allow him to indulge in 
portraiture: he does not describe the “Little Corporal” 
hanging on to his saddle, or old “ Vorwirts,” with his 
woman’s bonnet, saying, justly enough: “ich stinke etwas.” 
But he gives a capital account of Grouchy’s professional 
individuality, explaining that though he was an adept in 
handling cavalry, as commander of the wing of the French 
army charged with the pursuit of the retiring Prussians he 
was not the right man in the right place. Our author does 
not forget to suggest that Grouchy’s own misgivings as 
to his fitness for his special task may have prompted the 
pertinacity with which he expostulated to Napoleon against 
the utility of the task assigned him, and urged that he ought 
to be with the Emperor for his advance upon Wellington's 
assumed line of retreat. Mr. Kelly says :— 

“Grouchy was not a man for independent command. In spite 
of his exploits in former days, he had never before been exercised 
in so great a responsibility. And no sooner had he received the 
appointment than he began expostulating and raising objections. 
Yet whom else could Napoleon choose? Murat was no longer 
with him. Davofit was Minister of War and Commandant of 
Paris—he could not be spared. These were the two men who 
should have been in Ney’s place and Grouchy’s. Lannes, Dessaix, 
or Masséna would have well filled the post instead of Grouchy, 
but Lannes and Dessaix were dead, and Masséna’s services were 
not available. Napoleon was not now served by his lieutenants 
as he had been of old, and his generals were not of the stuff which 
had composed his earlier subordinates. The truth is that he 
could no longer ignore the claims of rank and seniority. In 
former days, he could promote to the highest ranks those whom 
he chose, and those ‘ who had yet a name to make.’” 
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Discovering, after a series of blunders, that the enemy before 
him was not Bliicher’s entire army, but only the single corps 
of Thielemann, who was retiring, not, as was supposed, on 
Liége, but on a northern line, Grouchy at last flanked round 
in the proper direction, finally arriving, after twenty-four 
hours of ill-occupied time, on the river Dyle, in front of 
Wavre. How Bliicher, leaving the corps of Thielemann to 
eheck Grouchy’s advance by holding on to that village and the 
adjacent banks of the Dyle, marched off with the rest of his army 
to the field of Waterloo, where Biilow’s arrival gave the 
French their final coup de gréce : how Thielemann suffered a 
partial defeat,—these and other episodes of the chapter of 
the Belgian campaign are told by Mr. Kelly with a clearness 
and brio which separate his narrative manner from the 
dryasdust pages of so many of our military authors. 


When the news of the catastrophe which had overwhelmed 
the Emperor at Waterloo reached Grouchy, his abandonment 
of Wavre became imperative, and he withdrew to the Belgian 
frontier, redeeming by the ability and dogged tenacity dis- 
played in his retreat the errors committed in his previous 
advance, Thielemann, on the other hand, being no longer at 
his best. These operations are described with a fulness 
unusual in Waterloo writers, and, like the earlier episodes of 
the campaign, their significance is heightened by a series of 
appendices, illustrated by useful and very readable references 
to the history of war, ranging from Thrasymene to the Yalu. 
We read in the preface: “I trust I shall not offend German 
susceptibilities by omitting the prefix ‘von’ in the Prussian 
names and titles.” The apology was superfluous; Mr. Kelly, 
like M. Jourdain, talks prose without knowing it. The 
polished German does not couple a naked “ von” to a family 
name (except sometimes in a signature or on a visiting-card) : 
he inserts that preposition as a buffer between such name and 
an aristocratic or official title. Justas the educated Parisian 
(pace many of our feuwilletonistes!) does not write “de 
Musset” or “de Maupassant,” so the German who says 
“von Biilow” or “von Thielemann” is adopting the bourgeois 
or plebeian style. 





RECENT VERSE.* 


Mr. ANDREW LANG is most welcome when—all too rarely— 
he forsakes the role of the historian and anthropologist for 
that more cheerful domain where his first triumphs were won. 
His New Collected Rhymes are an epitome of his work in verse. 
The volume contains ballads and folk-songs and parodies, 
topical rhymes on life and literature, and lyrics on angling, on 
cricket, and on Prince Charlie. It contains also a charming 
dedication, “In Augustinum Dobson,” which is inspired with 
all the grace of its subject. The ballads are excellent, especially 
that of “The Queen o’ Spain and the Bauld McLean,” which 
tells a lurid tale of Highland infidelity. So, too, are the 
topical verses, whether gay like the “Rhyme of Oxford 
Cockney Rhymes,” or grave like “ Zimbabwe” or the beautiful 
“Tusitala.” But we confess to liking Mr. Lang best when 
his “pipes play for Charlie.” It is no discontent, he is 
careful to confess, with the present reigning house which 
inspires his Muse. The King over the Water is “the voices 
and faces of our desires and dreams.” The whole romance of 
the past is gathered by Mr. Lang under the Jacobite banner, 
as appears from his catholic confession of faith :— 
“It little skills what faith men vaunt 

If loyal men they be 

To Christ’s ain Kirk and Covenant 

Or the King that’s o’er the sea.” 
It is in such verse that he condescends to be most in earnest, 
and he reaches a simplicity and a poignancy very different 
from the modish gallantry of his other work :— 





* (1) New Collected Rhymes. By Andrew Lang. London: Longmans and 
Co. [48 6d. net.]——(2) Innocencies. By Katharine Tynan. London: A. H. 
Bullen, [3s. 6d, net.]——(3) The Three Resurrections, and The Triumph of 
. By Eva Gore-Booth, mdon; Longmans and Co, [3s. 6d, net. }—— 
(4) Lays of the Round Table, and other Lyric Romances. By Ernest Rhys. 
London: J. M. Dent and Co. [3s. 6d. net. 5) The Blue Bird. By Lady 
Al las (Olive Cust ). London: The Marlborough Press. Pan 
—(6 Shadows. By Elizabeth Gibson. London: Elkin Mathews. [ls. net. 
— (7) Echoes from the City of the Sun. By C, B. Ashbee. London: Essex 
Press. Poems of Love and Nature. By Leonard A. Rickett. 

: and Co, [3s. 6d. net.}——(9) The Cloud _~——, 
By I. H. Wallis. Illustrated by Charles Robinson. London: John e. 
4s. 6d. net.]}——(10) At Intervals. By Bernard W. Henderson. London: 
ethuen and Co. [2s. 6d. net,]——(11) A Lay of Kilcock, with other Lays and 
Relays.. By James M. Lowry. Dublin: Hodges, Figgis, and Co. _. net. J—— 
(12) Footpaths through the Veld, and other Songs and Idylls of South Africa, 
By Francis Carey Slater. London: W. Blackwood and Sons, [5s. net.|—— 
(13) Songs by the Stoep. By John Buncie. Illustrated by South African 
Artiste. London; B, A, Thompson and Co, [3s, 6d.] 
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“ Lone places of the deer, 

Corrie, and loch, and Ben, 

Fount that wells in the cave, 

Voice of the burn and the wave, 

Softly you sing and clear 

Of Charlie and his men!” 
We could wish that Mr. Lang’s version of “ The Bonnie Banks 
o’ Loch Lomond” could replace the most indifferent words 
which at present go with that exquisite air. 

The next three volumes on our list are the work of writers 
whose inspiration comes from Celtic sources. Of the th 
“Katharine Tynan” is by far the most remarkable, both in 
the substance of her verse and in metrical accomplishment, 
Her Innocencies are true lyrics of the joy of the earth, in which 
wild Nature is made the sharer and the interpreter of human 
moods. The writing is very simple, but the artlessness jg 
that of the Elizabethan song-books and not of the blundering 
novice. There is no complicated phrase-making or elaborate 
rhythmical experiments, and yet there is no monotony either in 
imagery or music. The writer has a very delicate ear, which 
never allows her to slip into a flat or jarring cadence, Her 
inspiration, as we have said, is Celtic, but it involves no 
affectations, and her songs are the true “piety of speech,” 
ranking in their sincerity and freshness not far behind the 
earlier verse in Underwoods. Such poems as “The Country 
Lover,” “The Sick Child,” “Chestnut,” “The Country Life,” 
are pure pastorals; “ When a Little Farm I Keep” is not un. 
worthy of the Child’s Garden ; and “ Blessings” is a charming 
country litany. More distinctively Irish are the verses which 
deal with an exile’s longing for home, that grief which is the 
keynote of Celtic poetry,—* The Exile,” “To the Mother,” 
and, best of all, “The Mountains” :— 

“T am full of frets and fatigues, of angers and fears. 

I wish the mountains would teach me their secret of peace. 

They have seen men born and die, and the works of their hands 

Pass like the leaves of autumn ; increase and decrease 

Of this world’s glory ; the years like a glassful of sands 

Run out and be finished, the centuries wither and cease. 

They have looked to God through all the days and the years, 

I wish I was still like the mountains, not vexed, full of fears.” 
Mr. Ernest Rhys’s Lays of the Round Table are in the main 
versions of the Arthurian tales done in the conventional 
manner of Preraphaelite poetry. We like best the poems 
at the close of the book, “ Grania’s Romance Book,” and 
especially “Keri’s Daughter,” which show often a fine 
imaginative quality and a delicate sense of rhythm. Mr, 
Rhys, however, is rather a skilled man of letters experiment- 
ing in verse than a singer with an original impulse. With 
Miss Eva Gore-Booth’s latest volume we confess to dis- 
appointment. She is happier in her simpler songs than in 
the elaborate mythological and metaphysival parables which 
occupy her in The Three Resurrections. There is an un- 
reality in the imagery and a monotony in the epithets which, 
in spite of all her art, affect the reader with weariness. The 
truth is that the Celtic inspiration, to be of value, must be 
spontaneous and direct; when coming as a literary echo, the 
strangeness of its manner does not save it from the fate of 
other conventions. Indeed, phrases mechanically strange and 
a metre artificially irregular are apt to result in a peculiarly 
arid mannerism. 

The five following writers all show the lyrical gift in varying 
degrees. Lady Alfred Douglas is the mistress of very delicate 
harmonies. No roughness jars on the reader in the smooth 
perfection of her lines. Her fault is that she is too modish. 
In her descriptions of Nature there is too much glitter, and 
the grace and boldness of her imagery are a little marred by 
its air of extreme artifice. She is more accomplished than 
original, but the whole of her little book, The Blue Bird, 
reaches a high level of technical excellence. At the opposite 
pole stands Mr. Wallis’s The Cloud Kingdom, which is a 
collection of verses written around the birds of his country- 
side. They are neither for children nor about children, but 
rather form a mosaic of childish recollections coloured by the 
philosophy of maturity. There is little to quote in them, but 
the whole book is very simple and pleasant, and full of the 
wholesome wisdom of the country-lover. Mr. Ashbee’s 
Echoes from the City of the Sun—superbly printed in black- 
letter—is another volume of cheerful and high-spirited verse. 
Many of the metres and much of the moralising recall 
Emerson’s poetry, and the ode “To Africa” is a stately and 
imaginative piece of work. Mrs. Gibson’s Shadows are well 
named. They suffer from their vagueness and incompleteness, 
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cad seem fragments of verse and odds and ends of lines rather 
‘than lyrics. They have echoes of the true lyrical cry, and 
there are stanzas of much beauty in them; but they are too 
much the disjecta membra of poetry, the raw material rather 
‘than the finished work. Mr. Rickett in his Poems of Love and 
Nature disarms criticism by pleading that he sang because 
he must, because of “an overwhelming desire to com municate 
the things intensely felt.” He has a kind of sincerity and 
force which does something to redeem somewhat crude verses 
spoiled by many Cockney rhymes and unfortunate epithets. 
Of the remaining volumes, those of Mr. Bernard Henderson 
and Mr. Lowry are in a lighter vein. At Intervals is a slim 
collection of that scholarly topical verse in which Oxford 
excels, and of which Mr. Godley is the chief living master. 
If Mr. Henderson has no very remarkable wit, he is never dull, 
and the mingled flavour of badinage and sentiment is far 
from unpleasing. We recommend his “ Free-Trade in Arcady” 
as an excellent skit upon a popular economic doctrine. 
Mr. Lowry is more especially the parodist, and bis Lay of 
Kileock contains many successful burlesques, especially those 
of Swinburne and Mrs. Hemans and the admirable version of 
the Pons Asinorum in the style of Macaulay’s “ Horatius.” 
Here in the Tennysonian manner is his rendering of a famous 
nursery rhyme :— 
“ Within the limits of well-ordered law 
They lived, this trusty squire and eke his spouse. 
No discord marred the genial dinner hour, 
Where union rooted in disunion stood, 
And tastes divergent served the end in view. 
What he would not, she would, what she not, he; 
So in all courtesy the meal progressed, 
And soon the viands wholly passed from sight.” 
Last on our list come two South African writers, who are in 
some ways the most interesting of all. Their work, like all 
yerse from a new country, is a little marred by irrelevant 
English echoes. The true genius loct has scarcely yet granted 
its inspiration. But there is more than a hint of a new note. 
Mr. Slater is primarily the chronicler of Nature’s moods—the 
vast spaces and silences of the veld—and he is happiest when 
writing as one— 
“Who in thy bare brown deserts finds beauty which calms and 
which gladdens— 
7 a the sensuous tints and splendours of spring-lov’d 
ands. 
Sometimes he is too literary, too fond of odd concatenations 
of epithets, but his Kaffir songs show that he has the true 
singer's gift, and he has done something towards the interpre- 
tation of the unique beauty of his wild land. Mr. Runcie in 
Songs by the Stoep is more of a philosopher. The doings of a 
new people interest him more than the landscape of a new 
country. He sees the romance of it all, from Van Riebeek to 
the last younger son who set off on his travels, and he pleads 
with his people for conciliation so that they may enter at last 
upon their heritage. “The Greatest Quest is Peace” is a fine 
panegyric of the farmer's life, and his “Song in Season” has 
in it the true political philosophy :— 
“ Blue hills a-dream in hazes of the noon, 
Wide silent spaces of the lonely sun, 
Wan pastures calling for their only boon, 
And oh, so much undone! 


So much undone! The decades, drifting by, 
Gather the futile dust of idle days, 

While underneath yon blue and matchless sky 
The land’s mute prayer always.” 





NOVELS. 

THE SCHOLAR’S DAUGHTER.* 
Novel-READERS cannot always be expected to be in the mood 
for books of a depressing, disquieting, or edifying tendency, 
books that “ give furiously to think,” transport them into the 
realms of nightmare, or convey instruction which in former 
ages would have been imparted through the medium of a 
pamphlet or from the pulpit. We do not for a moment wish 
to say anything derogatory of the claims of fiction to fulfil 
these various functions; byt just as the most strenuous appetite 
Occasionally craves for simple fare, so the modern mind is occa- 
sionally disposed to look kindly on fiction compounded on the 
Mid-Vietorian principle, in which geniality predominated, the 





demands of poetic justice were liberally conceded, and the story 
ended in a “full close” instead of breaking off on a note 
of interrogation. It requires, no doubt, a certain amount of 
courage to adopt this reactionary method, and success 
depends primarily on individuality of treatment. Old-fashioned 
formulas, handled in an old-fashioned way, have little chance 
of getting a hearing. In The Scholar's Daughter, while the 
outlines of the plot are essentially old-fashioned, the 
scene is laid in the England of to-day, and the acces- 
sories and mounting, so to speak, are not devoid of 
a certain superficial modernity. The heroine is the only 
daughter of an eminent etymologist who has devoted his life to 
the compilation of a great dictionary of the English language, 
and buried himself with three faithful assistants in a 
charming old manor house in the heart of the country. The 
Professor being a confirmed misogynist, no women except his 
daughter are allowed on the premises ; and Geraldine herself, 
though a sprightly and pleasure-loving damsel, has been 
specially trained and educated by her father to assist in the 
completion of the great work. Geraldine is adored by the 
three assistant bookworms over whose dusty lives she radiates 
sunshine, but, though not lacking in filial duty, she is chilled 
by the unresponsive attitude of the Professor, and lives in a 
state of veiled or potential rebellion, her special ambition 
being in the direction of the stage. On this oddly assorted 
household there suddenly descends an engaging young 
Australian, Harold Warwick by name, the first completely 
human being of her own age and the other sex that Geraldine 
has encountered, charged with a romantic mission from the 
Antipodes. Warwick's “boss,” lately deceased, having -be- 
queathed his savings to the Professor and his wife in return 
for their kindness in years gone by, had on his deathbed 
instructed the young man to find out the Professor on his return 
to England and convey certain messages to him. Now Geraldine 
knows nothing of her mother, believing her to have died 
twenty years ago, and is suddenly confronted with the dis- 
turbing discovery that she may be still alive. In face of her 
father’s impenetrable reserve, she is driven to gleaning what 
information she can from the Australian and from her father’s 
oldest friend, Professor Durham, who had been his unsuccess- 
ful rival. It is at this juncture that the long-lost mother, by 
a liberal use of the long arm of coincidence, arrives in the 
neighbourhood in the person of the famous actress, Miss 
Charlotta Shelburne, and pays a surprise visit at the manor 
house without knowing who the occupants are. It is true that 
the Professor has changed his name, but Charlotta’s ignorance 
and her long neglect of her child are somewhat difficult to 
accept in view of the flattering picture of her character drawn 
by the author. The immediate sequel may be readily guessed ; 
but Miss Harraden discreetly refrains from penetrating further 
into the future of the principal characters. One is left won- 
dering whether Geraldine was converted by the Australian 
from her hereditary ambition to adopt the stage as a pro- 
fession, and further, whether her mother was really content to 
exchange the blaze of the footlights for the hearth of the 
lexicographer. These, however, are but academic speculations. 
The main point is that Miss Harraden has given us a highly 
agreeable romance, suffused with graceful sentiment and con- 
taining half-a-dozen pleasant portraits varying upwards in 
improbability from the vivacious heroine to that blackest of 
histrionic swans,—a famous actress who behaves like an 
unaffected lady. 





The Drakestone. By Oliver Onions. (Hurst and Blackett. 6s.) 
—It is not often that the reviewer of fiction finds real enjoy- 
ment in the task of reading the novels on which judgment 
has to be passed. Mr. Oliver Onions’s new book, however, 
is an exception to this rule. It is, both in construction and 
workmanship, very unlike the usual flimsy story which does 
duty as a modern novel. This book is more like the fiction of 
some fifty or sixty years ago, when the appearance of a novel was, 
to a certain extent, an event in the world of letters, ard no 
author thought of producing two or three long stories in the 
course of one year. It has faults, undoubtedly, but they are 
by no means sins of omission, and the reader will feel satisfied 
that so far as in him lay the author has bestowed great pains 
both on writing and polishing his novel. The Drakestone is a 
story of life on the Yorkshire moors, and while the date is the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, that fact is not obtruded on 
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the reader’s mind, and the dialogue does not give the uncomfort- 
able notion that the characters are straining after supposed 
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realistic details in speech and action. It is quite true that the 
action could not take place at the present day; but that is merely 
because locomotion and facilities of communication have left few 
places in the world which can be so cut off from ordinary affairs 
as are the moors on which Mr. Onions’s personages live. Human 
nature, however, does not vary much even with the outward 
changes brought about by modern inventions, and Mr. Onions by 
striking a sincere note in the delineation of his characters makes 
his book as readable as the most up-to-date story. Although 
the plot is quite adequately interesting, the impression which 
will remain in the reader’s mind is of the author’s skill in 
the drawing of the characters. Whether it is Richard 
Yewdale, the astronomer, and his ne’er-do-weel son, or 
the pious Pongo Drake, grandfather of the hero, or the 
paralysed steward, Robert Farnish, each and every character 
is realised in minute detail, and stands in high relief before 
the eyes of the reader. The heroine, Dorothy Yewdale, ir, 
as heroines are apt to be, rather more commonplace and colour- 
less. We have met young ladies very like her in the pages of 
contemporary fiction. The hero suffers from the disadvantage 
of telling the story in the first person, and his character, 
therefore, can only be determined by inference. He also bears a 
strong family resemblance to the rugged but virtuous heroes with 
whom most of us are acquainted. But the other characters 
are by no means on these everyday lines, and, with the setting of 
the old hall of Blackboy and the rugged moors around, form a 
picture which will not soon fade from the mind of even the 
casual reader. It is to be hoped that Mr. Oliver Onions will give 
us more work in this vein. It certainly reaches a far higher 
standard than that which his earlier books had led us to expect 
from him. 

Heimweh. By John Luther Long. (Macmillan and Co. 6s.)— 
There is a good deal of literary ability about Mr. Luther Long’s 
stories. It is impossible to call them “short stories,” as they are 
all in several chapters, and yet none of them attains to the dignity 
of a full-blown novel. The first story has more than a touch of 
poetry about it, although it is difficult to carry the imagination 
of the reader over so long a period in a short, compressed sketch. 
The figures of the German couple, who are such good American 
citizens, are both well drawn, and carry conviction to the mind of 
the reader, who will feel some sadness at the pathetic ending. 
The stories of “The Siren ” and “ The Loaded Gun,” and most of 
the others, are by no means on the same plane; but in “ Liebereich” 
the vein of the first story is touched on again, and with great 
success. The book is worth reading, though its contents are of 
unequal value. 

For Life—and After. By George R. Sims. (Chatto and Windus. 
6s.)—The reader who thinks that Mr. Sims is about to give him a 
detailed account of the feelings of a convict condemned to a life 
sentence will be disappointed in this novel. The book is really 
only a detective story of a rather ordinary type, in which the 
heroine, while innocent, suffers a term of imprisonment. On her 
release after the usual fifteen or sixteen years of penal servitude, 
which constitute a “life” sentence, she sets to work to prove her 
innocence, which she does in an entirely satisfactory manner. It 
is impossible to say that the novel at any moment rises above the 
commonplace. The personages are merely types who do not 
suggest counterparts in real life, and the inevitable detective 
closely resembles a very large number of his predecessors in 
fiction. 
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THE FOURTH PARTY. 

The Fourth Party. By Harold E. Gorst. (Smith, Elder, and 
Co. 7s. 6d. net.)—Sir John Gorst, who furnishes a preface for 
this volume, does not estimate highly the truth of even the best 
authenticated history. Even if we have the ipsissima verba and 
the actual letters of a man before us, there still remains some 
indeterminate quantity. We cannot tell whether the man meant, 
or in what degree he meant, what he said or wrote. Apart from 
this consideration, we have here an undoubtedly authentic narra- 
tive. Mr. Harold Gorst has had all the help that he wanted from 
his father and from Sir H. D. Wolff, two members of the 
“Fourth Party,” and the biography, just published, of Lord 
Randolph Churchill was put at his disposal,—it is to be under- 
stood that Mr. Balfour, who, indeed, broke with the party before 
it came to an end, stands aloof. Let us say at once that it bears 
every mark of being candid and complete, that it is as “interesting 
as a romance,” and that Mr. Gorst has done good service in 
writing it. But one asks:—Whatis the moral? Why did this party 
come intoexistence? What diditseek? What did it accomplish ? 
Motives, doubtless, were mixed. There was the fighting instinct, 








There was, Mr. Gorst thinks, the contrast between political idan 
and the practice of politics. There was impatience with what ate 
hesitation and incapacity. Whatever there was of the nobl 
kind was not long, one cannot but think, in degenerati 4 
After the fighting experiences of Parliamentary life, the boon 
pleasure of successful strategy, there was, we fancy, but litte 
reference to ideals, In fact, those people who do not like the 
party system might say that the story serves as “a shocki 
example,” not the less shocking because the affair ended with 
@ singular success. If Lord Randolph wanted a short cut 
to high office, he found it. From having been, as Mr. Gorst says, 
“ quite unknown to political fame ” in 1880, five years of energetic 
warfare as the protagonist of the Fourth Party gave hima seat 
in the Cabinet. It might be urged with some force that the real 
objection to Sir Stafford Northcote was that he did not live up to 
the maxim that the business of an Opposition is to oppose, and 
that he committed the unpardonable sin of believing that the 
men in power might sometimes be right. One reassuring thing 
is the fact that such things cannot often happen. The circum. 
stances, and above all the men, were exceptional. 








THE CATHEDRALS OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 


The Cathedrals of England and Wales. By T. Francis Bumpus, 
Second Series. (T. Werner Laurie. 6s. net.)—Mr. Bumpus has, 
as we expected, found it impossible to crowd the notices of fifteen 
Cathedrals into a single volume. He has accordingly extended 
his limits of space. This second series contains eight Cathedrals,— 
Canterbury, York, St. Paul's, Winchester, Norwich, Peterborough, 
Exeter, and Wells. The decision is a wise one; that the highly 
interesting details which Mr. Bumpus gives us should be crowded 
out would be deplorable. Mr. Bumpus writes, for the most part, 
with moderation and good sense. He knows well, for instance, the 
mischief which has been done under the name of restoration, but he 
does not side with the anti-restoration fanatics. In the “leading 
case” of Peterborough he defends the action of the authorities, 
It will be remembered that after we had been lectured on 
the profanity of touching the thoroughly conscientious work of 
mediaeval builders, it was found that these same builders were 
quite capable of scamping and using bad materials where 
they could escape observation. It is a pleasure to follow 
a guide so well informed and so enthusiastic. Possibly Mr, 
Bumpus’s zeal leads him now and then into an excessive 
severity of language. Whittingham, the “Puritan Dean” of 
Durham, did many objectionable things; but then he had 
been in danger of his life, and there is nothing that so angers a 
man as fear. Mr. Bumpus is as keen on the subject of music as 
of architecture. One amusing story we must transfer from his 
pages. A chorister had to sing the recitative— 


“IT see no City in mid-air, 
No bridal vision, strange and fair,’’ 


and could not be got to put the note of disappointment into his 
voice. Dr. Buck, the organist, passed on to something else, but 
presently looked down at the floor as if searching for something, 
and said: “Have I dropped sixpence? Just look forit.” The boy, 
after looking in vain—no coin had been dropped— said, in a tone of 
despair, “I see no sixpence, Sir.” “Ah,” cried the Doctor, “ that’s 
the tone I want for ‘I see no City.’” 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not bem 
reserved for review in other forms.) 








Lord Rosebery. By Samuel Henry Jeyes. (J. M. Dent and Co. 
2s. 6d. net.)—This is one of the “ Prime Ministers of England” 
series. [It is interesting to see that if we are to judge of 
popularity by the success of biographies, the order stands thus; 
Beaconsfield (nine editions), Gladstone (five), Earl Russell (four), 
Lord Aberdeen and Lord Palmerston (three), Lord Salisbury (two), 
Lord Melbourne, Sir R. Peel, and Lord Derby (one) ]. It is a very 
interesting, able, and candid study of political history. Possibly 
the best, or at least the most instructive, thing in it is the account 
of the events which have ended in our dominant position in Egypt. 
It is a narrative which does not raise our estimate of the average 
sagacity of statesmen. The refusal of France to'do her duty, or, per- 
haps we should rather say, to assert herself, when the condominium 
was threatened ; the engagement to evacuate made and repeated by 
the British Cabinet; the hesitation of the Sultan in accepting the 
offer of Lord Salisbury when he proposed to limit the term of occupa 
tion to three years, were among the worst instances. We were 
helped by circumstances and by the jealousies of the other 
Powers, and we had the supreme advantage of having Lord 
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Rosebery at home and Lord Cromer on the spot, who knew 
what they wanted, and acted admirably together. As 
Mr. Jeyes puts it, “the two partners in a complicated game 

yed carefully each into the other’s hand.” Mr. Jeyes does not 
think so well of his hero’s action in respect of Siam, where he 
took up a position which he could not maintain. To declare that 
the integrity of Siam was necessary for the safety of India, and 
then to allow France to dismember it, was not good business. Mr. 
Joyes makes a very reasonable apology for our inaction in the 
matter of the coercion of Japan by the three Powers in 1895. 
Not the least powerful motive was the precarious condition of 
the Government at the time. But a Cabinet with even the 
majority of 1906 behind it might well hesitate to defy Russia, 
France, and Germany combined. The pages given to domestic 
politics we will pass over, not because they are inierior in interest 
or value to the rest of the book, but because the ashes are too 
hot. Whether the reader agrees with Mr. Jeyes or not, he will 
always find him well informed, equitable, and admirably clear in 


statement. 





Pastoral Work in Country Districts. By V. S. S. Coles, M.A. 
(Longmans and Co. 3s. 6d. net.)—This volume contains a series 
of lectures given to students in the Theological Faculty at Cam- 
bridge. In many respects it is admirable. No one who heard 
Mr. Coles’s teaching, illustrated and enriched as it was by his 
own pastoral experience, but must have profited by it. Spirituality 
and intense earnestness are to be seen everywhere. There are, 
indeed, statements which we cannot accept, and counsels which 
are not, we think, to be implicitly followed; but the value 
of the whole we gladly acknowledge. Mr. Coles’s treatment of 
the subject of confession seems to call for some comment. This 
is an implement which a pastor zealous for the spiritual welfare 
of his flock is apt to overvalue. It seems so effective, even so 
infallible. And Mr. Coles, who presides over the Pusey House in 
Oxford, is prepossessed in its favour, Pusey was the most 
successful “ Director” that the Anglican Church ever had, and 
so zealous that Carter of Clewer, himself a very High Church- 
man, at one time protested to Bishop Wilberforce against 
his action. Mr. Coles acknowledges that the “private use of 
penance so as to make it a necessary and universal part of 
the Christian life was distinctly laid aside by the Bishops 
who represented the Reformed English Church in the framing of 
the Prayer-Book.” This is saying as little as possible. The admis- 
sion that this disuse was the corporate act of the Church is deliber- 
ately avoided, and priests who continually disobey the Bishops 
whom they have personally promised to obey will not think highly 
of the Bishops of three or four centuries ago. Mr. Coles when 
dealing with the subject of confirmation further says: “I do not 
think it is usually necessary to ask each child if he or she desires 
it.” What is meant by “usually necessary”? Possibly the phrase 
may be interpreted by what follows :—*It will probably be 
enough to tell each child at what time the priest may be found if 
confession is desired.” The class, then, is not to be told; “each 
child” is to be told,—i.c., privately. How easy to do this telling 
in such a way as to make it equal to a command! Contrast the 
only practice authorised by the Prayer-book—the public announce- 
ment to a mixed congregation that any person may come to the 
minister if he feels the need—and the minister saying to the 
individual child: “I can hear your confession at such-and-such a 
time.” And this is done when the spiritual emotions of the child 
are most vivid. Nor must we forget the habitual deference of 
the country child to the “pastor.” It is certainly next door to 
compulsion. 


La Grande Mademoiselle. By Arvide Barine. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 12s, 6d.)\—The author takes up the story where she left it 
in her earlier work, “'‘The Youth of La Grande Mademoiselle.” 
The heroic period of the lady’s life is at an end; she will no more 
“draw” cannon, as the “authorised translator” puts it. Still, 
there is some romance left for her. She can hardly hope to be 
Queen of France, but she may expect to make a high alliance. 
She is still a great personage, and she is enormously rich. When 
the second part of the story opens, the Duchess of Montpensier— 
the maker of the index apparently thinks that the Duchess and 
Mademoiselle were distinct persons—was twenty-five, and she had 
forty years of life before her. These years were not wholly un- 
happy, for she had an elastic temperament, and contrived to have 
many interests. But it was a descending path that shetrod. She 
never got quite what she wanted, and she had many bitter humilia- 
tions. The story may be read at length in these pages, admirably 
told by the author, so far as a deplorable translation permits 
us to appreciate it. ‘The materials are plentiful. The Duchess 
herself left Mémoires which may be trusted, with as much confidence 
as autobiographies in general; there are the Mémoires of the King 





himself, where one has to be more cautious; and there is a mass 
of contemporary literature bearing on the subject. All this is 
skilfully handled by our author. In itself the story is of no great 
importance. Even the unsolved problem—was the Duchess really 
married to Lauzun?—is interesting rather as a difficult riddle 
than as a grave historical question. But indirectly the subject is 
worth study. We are helped to see what Louis XIV. really was, 
aud to trace the causes which brought about the great catastrophe 
of the next century. One drawback there certainly is,—there is 
scarcely a gleam of light, scarcely a trace of anything pure and 
noble in the midst of all this corruption, profligacy, and baseness. 
Perhaps we should make an exception in the case of St. Vincent 
de Paul and his fellow-workers. But these were at least as 
fervent in their hatred of heretics and Jansenists as in their 
philanthropic zeal. (The author remarks on the common 
want of pity for the poor, but thinks that we have no right to 
criticise it. “It was the habit of our fathers to treat a lower 
class as to-day we treat a less advanced race.” It is a severe 
reproach; is it just?) Something must be said about the 
“authorised translation.” This is a most extraordinary per- 
formance. Again and again one has to reproduce the original by 
conjecture and retranslate. Sometimes this is easy. “Secretary 
of the Commandments” we know to be “ private secretary.” But 
what are we to make of “ Vatel who killed himself because the 
Jish would not rise”? Has sauter anything to do with the puzzle ? 
He certainly killed himself because something went wrong with 
the cooking. 

The Shahnéma of Firdausi. Done into English by Arthur 
George Warner, M.A., and Edmond Warner, B.A. Vol. I. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 10s. 6d.)—This is a volume of 
“Triibner’s Oriental Series.” Firdausi’s original extends to sixty 
thousand verses (about twice the length of the Iliad and Odyssey 
combined). This will be somewhat reduced in the English. Mr. 
Warner tells us that he has used rhymed verse for the rendering 
of apologues, maxims, songs, and personal utterances of the poet, 
and that here he has rendered line by line, while the rest of 
the poem, the narrative, as it may be called, stands in the propor- 
tion of about two Persian couplets to three English lines. This 
gives a result of something between forty-five thousand and fifty 
thousand lines; of these we have perhaps nine thousand in the 
present volume ; the rest is to follow as opportunity serves. Mr. 
Warner, who pays a pathetic tribute to his late brother, whose 
continued collaboration he had hoped to have, has our sympathy 
and best wishes. It is too true that, as he says, “ the Shahnima 
seems hardly to be known even by name to the vast majority of 
English readers.” One story from it, “Sohrab and Rustum,” has 
become famous, thanks to Matthew Arnold; the remainder is 
unfamiliar. We have not had here the advantage of such a help 
as M. Mohl’s splendid edition (including a translation). All the 
greater thanks are due to the enterprise and industry of Mr. 
Warner. We may give a specimen of Mr, Warner’s version of 
the Prelude, in which Firdausi discourses generally of God, Man, 
Nature, and the Prophet (he was of the Shi'ite sect) :— 


* Of ruby is yon azure dome, not made 
Of air and water, dust and smoke ; 'tis all 
With lamp and torch in many a spot arrayed 
Like gardens for a New Year's festival. 
Within the dome, a gladdening gem behold | 
Revolving ; thence the light of day is spread, 
And every morning like a shield of gold 
It raiseth from the East its shining head ; 
The Earth is clad in robes of spreading light, 
The Sun declineth, aud there cometh night ; 
Day ne'er o’ertaketh night, nor night the day, 
More regular in all their movements they. 
O thou my Sun! hast thou for me no ray ?”* 


Mrs. Beeton’s Book of Household Management. (Ward, Lock, 
and Co. 7s. 6d. net.)—This work was first published in 1861. 
Additions have been made to it from time to time, and the result, 
including the very considerable changes of the present volumo, 
is that we have a bulk four times greater than that with which 
the public was content forty-five years ago. There have been 
many importations both of material and of method. New forces 
have been applied. Gas cooking was not unknown in 1861, but it 
is now much more extensively employed. “Cooking by electric 
heat” is new. The housekeeper will find a vast store of informa- 
tion, and will, indeed, seldom be at a loss with this comprehensive 
directory at hand. Of course there are points in which the book 
is still susceptible of improvement. We should not, for instance, 
recommend as an establishment for an income of £1,000 a year, 
“cook, housemaid, and perhaps a man-servant.” Cook, parlour- 
maid, housemaid, and “tweeny” would be more to the purpose. 
“Cook and housemaid ” would hardly suffice for a £750 income. 
It looks as if this section had not been revised up to date, Thea 
the wine-list prices present some curious features. “ Lafitte from 
400s.” is surely an extravagant figure. And what is meant, under 
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the heading of Italian wines, by “Egidio Vitali from 66s. per 
doz. bottles”? The nameis ofa firm of merchants who certainly 
sell good wines, Asti Spwmante for instance, at a lower price. 


The City the Hope of Democracy. By F.C. Howe. (T. Fisher Unwin. 
"8. 6d. net.) —This book is written throughout with direct reference 
to the conditions of American life. That the application to English 
affairs is not remote may easily be understood. The underlying 
principle on which Mr. Howe builds his theory is certainly one 
which is universally true or false. This may be briefly stated 
thus. The corruption that exists in public life is due to the 
faultiness of the institutions, not to the defects of the individuals 
who live under them. We are not prepared on the present 
occasion to affirm or to deny, though we cannot but remember 
the famous couplet— 


* How small, of all the ills that men endure, 
The part that laws or kings can cause or cure,” 





A History of English Furniture: the Age of Walnut. By Percy 
Macquoid, R.I. (Lawrence and Bullen. £2 2s.)—Walnut was 
used for furniture in the early part of the seventeenth century, 
and even before, but only occasionally. After the Restoration 
it became more frequent; the tree was extensively cultivated,— 
it had, it may be remembered, another use in the construction of 
the stocks of firearms. This sumptuous volume, with its 
copious illustrations, coloured and plain, tells the story of its 
employment. 


Birdland Pictures. By Oliver G. Pike. (Crofton Publishing Com- 
pany, Brockley. 3s, 6d. net.)—Mr. Pike gives us here twenty-four 
illustrations of birds and their nests, taken with no little skill, and, 
we should imagine, risk. The first to be represented is the 
“Razor Bill,” taken by the help of a long rope on a ledge of the 
Bass Rock. Among the others are the puffin, the tawny owl (old 
and young), the sheldrake, the blackbird. Each picture is 
accompanied by a notice, evidently the work of a careful and 
enthusiastic observer. We hope that Mr. Pike will receive 
sufficient encouragement to suggest the continuation of so 
interesting a work. 


Kelly’s Handbook to the Titled, Landed, and Official Classes- 
(Kelly’s Directories. 16s.)—The words “Landed” and “Official” 
express the difference between this volume and the usual 
“ Peerage, Baronetage, &c.” Suffragan Bishops and other digni- 
taries, landowners, &c., appear in this alphabetically arranged 
list. As far as we have been able to test the book, it seems 
complete. 


New Eprrions.—The History of Co-operation. By George Jacob 
Holyoake. 2vols. (T. Fisher Unwin. 21s.)—The first volume 
ly appeared in 1875, and dealt with the “ Pioneer Period, 
1812-1844”; the second, published in 1879, had for its subject the 
“Constructive Period.” There is a brief preface, dated January, 
1906, which must have been almost the last thing penned by the 
veteran author. There are four portraits, one of Mr. Holyoake 
himself, the others of Robert Owen, John Bright, and Walter 
Morrison; and pictures of localities connected with the move- 
ment.——The Life of Richard Cobden. By John Morley. Part IT, 
(Same publisher. 6d. net.)——In the “ Waistcoat-Pocket Classics” 
(A. Treherne and Co., 6d. and 1s. per vol.) we have The Nut Brown 
Maid and The Sonnets of Keats. 
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Ralfe (P. G.), Birds of the Isle of Man, 8vo.. me w«:(Douglas) net 18/0 
Reynolds ( rs. F.), In Silence, cr 8vo 







sooee( Ee 
Rickett (E.), Folly, cr 8V0  ......+ " { ise) oo 
Sabatini (R.), Bardelys the Magnificent, ‘er 8y0 
ey (N.), The Prophet of Nazareth, 8vo... 
Sevan (H. W. » Mast and Sail in Europe and » 
ding (E, 4 Principles of Rhetoric, er SV0  .......c.secceeeeeeeee see Pp) 
Stabbe (W.), Lectures on Early English History, 8vo eonveet (Longmans) net 12/6 
Trent (W. P.), Greatness and Literature, and other Papers ...(Longmans) 5/0 
Tweedie (Mrs. A.), Porfirio Diaz, Seven Times President of Mexico, 8v0 
Hurst & Blackett ne’ 
Tynan (K.), The Yellow Domino, cr 8v0_ ............000++ . eove-covgees .V.W ite} 4 
Tyndale (W.) and Holland (C.), Wessex Painted and a Bessriea (Black) net 20/0 
Upton (G, P.), The Standard Operas, er 8v0_ ........... meer net 3/6 
Warden (F.), The Real Mrs, Daybrook, cr 8yo. ete (Long) 6/0 
Webling (P.), Blue Jay, cr 8vo.. ~(licinemaan) 60 
Williams (L.), Granada Memories, & Adventures, cr 8vo (Heinemann) net 7/6 
Wilshere (A, M.), Elements of Criminal Law and Procedure, cr 8vo 
(Sweet & Maxwell) 
Wordsworth (E.), Psalms for the Christian Festivals, cr Oro Cenquean? net # 
ps (D.), The Pathway of the Pioneer, 1 cr t B¥0 envens +-(Methuen) 60 














: CRETONNES 





LIBERTY ‘PATTERNS. & ‘CATALOGUE FREE 


LIBERTY CRETONNES 

LIBERTY Sin wide, From 7a,  GRETONNES 

LIBERTY wiseRTy & Co. LONDON CRETONNES 
OSLER. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIO ELECTRIC FITTINGS, 
100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


ACCIDENTS 


OF ALL KINDS, 


NEW DESIGNS 
AND 
COLOURINGS 








SICKNESS, EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
BURGLARY AND FIDELITY GUARANTEE RISKS, 


INSURED 


RAILWAY PASSENCERS’ 


Capital (fully subscribed), £1,000,000, Claims pald, £5,000,000, 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. A. VIAN, Secretary. 


NATIONAL | rat iw ctaius . wore tan 212,600,000 
PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


FOR MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE. 


AGAINST BY THE 


ASSURANCE (CO., 








The Profits are divided ev five years solely 
amongst the Assured, Already divided, 26,160,000. 
Endowment-Assurance Policies are issued, com- 
bining Life Assurance, at minimum cost, with pro- 
vision for old age, and are singularly advantageous. 








No, 48 Gracecuuzcu Srregt, Lonpor, E.C. 


UNIVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE 
For Members of the Universities, SOCIETY. 


Public Schools, and other approved 
ESTABLISHED 1825. 


Educational Instituti tions. 
Average Bonus\ Over £2 2s. per 
for 80 years/ cent. per annum. 








Assurances at very low premiums 
for the first Five Years under the 
Society's advantageous convertible 
Term Scheme. For particulars apply 
to the Szcretagr. 





25 PALL MALL, LONDON, 8.W. 
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FIRE. LIFE. SEA. GENERAL ACCIDENTS, 


ALLIANCE ASSURANCE CO., LrD. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, EC. 
LIFE—FIRE—MARINE. 


Chairman: The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O. 
Invested Funds exceed £11,500,000. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


— tes of premium charged will be found below the average 
Premiums ish offices, both for with-profit and without-profit business. 


—The total annual expenses, including commission, charged to 
Bren tie Department are restricted to 10 per cent. of the net premiums 
yeceived, While the average rate of expenditure of British Life Offices is 


187 per cent, of the premiums, 


Protas deer -holders assuring with profits receive four-fifths of the total 

rofits derivable from the Company's Life Department, These profits 

a large. and at the last two valuations have permitted reversionary 

bonuses in the new series to be declared at the rate of 30s. per cent. 

per annum on sums assured and on previous bonuses. ‘The next 
valuation will be made after December 3lst, 1903, 





FIRE, MARINE, and LEASEHOLD and CAPITAL 
REDEMPTION POLICIES are granted on favourable 
terms. 


For full particulars apply to any of Lhe Company’s Offices or Agents. 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


DISTINCTIVE SYSTEM OF 
ASSURANCE. 





Low Premiums. Low Expenses. 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


LONDON: 17 Kise Wriu1am Street, E.C. WEST END: 17 Part Matt, S.W. 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 St. ANDREW Square, EDINBURGH, 








EPPS’S COCOA Everybody knows 
the wet he ey a 
EPPS’S COCOA sie a atts able. 
a . —_ iy its 
EPPS'S COCOA oat 
LEA & LEA & 
PERRINS’ PERRINS’ 


SAUCE. SAUCE. 


By Royal Warrant 
to 
His Majesty the King. 


THE ORIGINAL & GENUINE WORCESTERSHIRE 


HAMPTON S 


Removals ara 
Warehousing 


Department affords absolutely 
at the 





Hamptons send their 
Estimator and submit 
Competitive Estimates 
free of charge. 


FOR FULL PARTICULARS OF THESE ADVANTAGES SEE 
HAMPTONS Bohl we10. 
“Removals and Warehousing,” 


PALE MALL EAST, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, S.W. 
DEPOSITORIES :—Queen’s Road, Battersea Park,'S.W. 


unrivalled advantages 
lowest rates in London. 


sent free. 


ANNUITIES. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 
A.D. 1720. ASSURANDE 


The Corporation is prepared to act as 
EXECUTOR OF WILLS, 
TRUSTEE OF WILLS AND SETTLEMENTS. 


Apply for full Prospectus te the SECRETARY. 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C, 
West End Branch; 29 PALL MALL, S,W, 














Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 
—@——- 


OvTsIDE PaGE (when available), FOURTEEN GUINEAS 


AO in cencentnnsemaninaniees £12 12 0} NarrowColumn(Thirdof Page) £4 4 0 
Half- -Page (Column) cececoes 6 6 0] Half Narrow Column .....«. 2 2,0 
Quarter-Page (Half-Column) 8 8 0 Quarter Narrow Column.,.... 110 


Column, two-thirds width of page, £8 8 
COMPANIES. 
Outside Page......sseseeee++ £16 16 0 | Inside Page cosceee Zl414 O 


Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s; and la a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words) 


Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch. 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch. 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 16s. an inch, 
Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 15s. an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 

Terms : net. 





Terms of Subscription, 
PAYABLE IN ADVANOR 
Half- 

Yearly. Quarterly. 

Including postage to any yn of the United Yearly. 
SUIIEEED Snanacthiectendesbecncoocessedins ~ Sl 8 6....014 B.c.e@ 7°28 
Including postage to any of ‘the Australasian 
Colonies, America, weceeanee. ae India, 
China, &c, coccccccce 2 1B CrcceO IB Seceed 8 s 








IBRARIAN TO THE SOCIETY OF WRITERS 
TO HIS MAJESTY’S SIGNET. 


The Office of Librarian to the Society of Writers to His Majesty’s Signet, 
recently held by the late Mr, John Philip Edmond, being now vacant, 
Applications for the Office, coccmmpannes Twenty-five Si of Testimonials, 
may made, on or before Marc voth, 1906, to JAMES H. NOTMAN, 
Writer to the Signet, 15 York Place, edinburgh Clerk to the Sogiety, from 
whom any further information may be obtained, 

February 10th, 1906, 








N EXCELLENT SHORTHAND WRITER of Press 
and Secretarial experience is OPEN to a BE-ENGAGEMENT. Good 
a Box 109, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, 





ANTED, for a PUBLISHER'S OFFICE, a bright, 
intelligent BOY; one with a knowledge of Shorthand preferred.— 
Apply by letter to “ A. C.,” 20 Cecil Court, Charing Cross Road, 





Cant AL WANTED to take an interest in a special 
HORTICULTURAL BUSINESS, with a mn My yoonenh ot 5 nearly 





£20,000 per annum, and capable of great ext 
in Eugland and in a good centre.—Full —~ wn on application to 
, 15 Royal Exchange 








“ HORTICULTURIST,” William Porteous and 
Place, Glasgow. 
O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—Promi Invest- 
ment Offered Young Gentleman with position in high-c Mauu- 
facturing Company in London, Strictest investigation invited. Capital 










required, £2,000. Principals and Solicitors only apply.—*X, Z,,” Hart's 
Advertising Offices, 6 Arundel Street, Strand, Ww.c, 
ANTED, GENUINE OLD ENGLISH M- 


CHAIR with cane seat, sides, and back; known as “ BERG 5.” 
Send photo or sketch with price.—Box 95, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand, London, W.c. 

QURREY HILLS, 17 miles London. ~~ Roomy HOUSE 


TO LET; oncea School ; 9 bedrooms, 1} acres matured 





400 feet above sea. £110 on lease or purchase on easy 3,— <4 
“ HAROLD,” care of Willing’s, Advertisement Offices, 73 Knightsbridge, 8.W. 


ONDON OF TO-DAY.—The Author of this well-known 
Annual (with a successful record of 18 years) wishes to meet with a 
Gentleman, willing to discuss Partuership in an opportune enter- 
prise promising excellent results. Partly political, but mainly social.— 
Cc bHaRL RS EYRE PASCOE, “ Penwerris,” Marchmont Road, Wallington, 











ORTHERN NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE, 
KENDAL, ENGLAND, 
Supplies Editors with all kinds of Literary Matter, and is - Ae. hear 
from Authors concerning Manuscripte—which should be s itted by 
arrangement, 


ABTS . AND CRAFTS EXHIBITION SOGIETY. 
(WALTER CRANE, President.) 


EIGHTH EXHIBITION NOW OPEN. ) Len 
_____s GRAFTON | GALLERY, Bond Street. Ten to aS 
YOLLEGE for HOUSEHOLD TRAINING ond Atte 
and CRAFTS for GENTLEWOMEN over 16, {Currifdlum couprisés 
House and Laundry Work, Cookery, Needlework in all its brane vaca, 
Carving, Gardening, Gymnastics, and Sick Nursing.—For sactiodians! 
PRINCIPAL, Lianrhaiadr Hall, Deubigh, North Wales, 
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QT MARY’S HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
WALSALL, 


The GOVERNORS of the above School will shortly proceed to the 
APPOINTMENT of a MEAD: MISTRESS, who will be required to enter 
upon her duties at Easter, 1906, 

The Emoluments consist of a Fixed Sti of £350, and a Capitation Fee 
of 10s. per head on all Sau (exclusive of those taking only extra subjects) 
above number of 

Present numbers about 340. No boarders. 

* The Head-Mistress will be rome poy? = to provide her own residence. 

Applicants must be regis Column B, and must be not less than 39 
years of age, or mort than 40, 

Applications, accompanied by not more than four recent testimonials, to be 
sent, not later than 10th March, 1906, to the undersigned, from whom further 





ticulars lars may be obtained, 
- ELDON A. CRUMP, 
27 Leicester Street, Walsall, 
Clerk to the Governors, _ 
THE VICTOR 


NIVERSITY OF “MANCHESTER. 


e COUNCIL is prepared to APPOINT a MISTRESS of METHOD and 
ASSISTANT LECTURER in EDUCATION. Stipend £250 per annum.—For 
detailed conditions apply to the REGISTRAR, The University, Manchester. 


HURCH OF ENGLAND HIGH SCHOOL FOR 


GIRLS, 
Patron—The Right Rev. The LORD. BISHOP OF LONDON, 
Games seem Yo Rev. CANON FRANCIS J. HOLLAND, M.A, 
6 UPPER BAKER STREET, N.W. 
Head- Mistress—Miss HORNER, 
Music School under the direction of Mr, Oscar Beringer, Herr J. Ludwig, 
Mrs. ae toy and others. 
89 GRAHAM "STREET, EATON eee 8.W. 
Head- ‘iste Mins M. —— fd dine ove x e 
Preparator. partment for Boys and Girls over -= ears 
Boarding House, 99 St. George’s Square, 8. W. - - 
culars apply to SECRETARY. 6 Upper Baker Street, N. W. 


T. ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL 
FOR DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY. 
DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK, 











Cc ittee of Ma nt—The BISHOPS and an REPRESENTATIVES, 
official and elected, of the Somer com MANCLUFSTER, and 


Head-Mistress—Miss KENNEDY. 
Fees, £25 per term. Instrumental Music and Dancing are the only extras. 
= a the value of £16 and £10 per termfor the Daughters of Clergy 
only. 
Department for Student Teachers. Fee, £15 per term. 
Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, St. Elphin’s School, Darley Dale, near 
Matlock; or to Rev. Canon WILLIS, Hon. , The Rectory, Warrington. 


HE GROVE SCHOOL, HIGHGATE.—Head-Mistress, 
Miss LACEY, Som. Coll., Oxon. Preparation for the Universities, and 
for the higher examinations, "No ublic examinations under the age of 16, 
a situation. Reference to Miss Maitland, Principal of Somerville Col- 
ie Hon. <9 | fo ay ant of Somerville ‘ollege; Miss Words- 
Fh, Principal. of ; Mrs. A. H. Johnson, Principal of 
Home Students, Osford a ong TH Green, of Satenss the Bishop of 8. David's; 

the Bishop of Islington ; "the Lady Lai ura Ridding ; Sir Lauder Brunton, F,B.S. ; 

. Mr. Arthur Milman. 


EDLAND HIGH SCHOOL, BRISTOL.—A Public 
Boarding and Day School of the hest grade for Girls, beautifully 
situated close to the Clifton and Durdham Downs. President of the Council : 
The LORD BISHOP OF HEREFORD. Pupils are prepared for the Univer- 
sities. There are several Scholarships attached to thle chool, which will be 
competed for in July.—Prospectus from the Secretary, A. G. N. TRIBE, Esq., 
Albion Chambers, Bristol. e SCHOOL REOPENED on JANUARY 19th. 


ANK HOUSE, BAKEWELL, DERBYSHIRE (near 
Haddon Hall and Chatsworth).—High-class School for Girls (recog- 
nised), Four registered Mistresses, including B.A. London. Resident French 
Mistress. Visiting Pree, Gymnastics, Swimming, Riding, Golf.— 


Principals, the Misses KNIGH 
aor COLLEGE sor Girls (Boarders only). 
BUXTON, DERBYSHIRE. 
Fall staff of Resident Teachers aiding University Degrees. Tennis, 
Hockey, Swimming, Riding, &c. Moderate fees. 
Illustrated Prospectus from PRINCIPAL. 




















ROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX.— Boarding School for Girls. 
Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sen- level. Thorough] 
education. Special attention to development of character. a em 
iss A. MELVILL GREEN, B.A. London, Camb, Trs’, Certificate (Registered). 

- rt hn Whincroft, Crowborough. 





IDEFORD, NORTH DEVON.— Waser, Bank ScHoot. 
Principals: Mrs. and Miss ABBOTT 
HOME LIFE AND GOOD MODERN EDUCATION FOR GIRLS. 
erat ualified staff. Entire charge taken. Large house and garden 
 & m sea). MILD —. MODERATE FEES. 
ferences kin iy permitted to Sir Alexander Pedler, C.I.E., F.R.S., 
Director of Public Instruction for Bengal, Calcutta; and to the Rev. T. Nowton 
Leeke, M.A., The Rectory, Bideford. 


\ ARPLE HIGH SCHOOL, CHESHIRE HIGHLANDS. 
i Girls’ High-class Boarding School (recognised by Board of Educa- 
tion), situated in one of the healthiest of Great "Britain. Trained 
English and Foreign Teachers, Thorough modern education, Individual 
care.—Prospectus on application, 


ERBYSHIRE.—THE MANOR HOUSE, LITTLE 
LONGSTONE,—Miss TURNER, with a competent Staff, receives a 
limited number of Girls. Good house, extensive grounds, healthy and 
beautiful situation, Delicate Girls receive special care. Gymnastics, outdoor 
exercise, and games are encouraged. Preparation for Examinations. 


VERDALE SCHOOL for GIRLS, SETTLE, YORK- 
SHIRU.—Principals: Miss E, M, PICKARD, M.A., and Miss AUER- 
BACH,—Thorough education ix bracing moorland air. . Highest references, 











UNORLAN, HARROGATE—HIGH-CLASS 
SCHOOL for GIRLS. Principals—Miss STOCKER and Miss SHARPE, 
ewnham Co » Cambridge, M.A. of Dublin University, Excellent premises; 
ee ep sident Health and Foreign Mistresses. Careful training in 
¢ and manners, Special attention paid to health. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 
Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (Late Second Mistress, 

& . on Southwold). Special care given to individual development. 
bracing from Downs and Sea, References: the Master of Peter- 

foun bridge, the Principals of Bedford & Hollcway Colleges, and others. 


QOEDEAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, BRIGHTON.— 
A FOUNDER'S SCHOLARSHIP will be competed for in June, 1906, 








value is such as to reduce all ~~ for board, laun: 
£30 a year.—For the 
Roedean School, 


culars of 
ton. 


Examination, apply to 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING Ootimas 
S President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, ax nollear, 
ssistants. _ Obj 


ALEXANDER, F.RB.G.S. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and A: jecte a 
bate = y" a of a - be a Haat 
ught, including Outdoor Games,Swimming, Fence ae Medical on. 
— siolosy, Hygiene, wn and Sek "Nursing. Gold and = 


a 
oup) ‘with qualified eR, 
ie STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt mote sm 


(late Director Live 














ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a ial course of 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment. Riding, encing, Swi 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arranged for in all branches of education. References permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., yee and Ber, 
E, Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETAR ” 
ceeds 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 


Tes BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD, Students 
are trained in this College to become Teac ers of Gymnastics in Co and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medicai Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anato tomy, Ph 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, vg 


ee 

A NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

HALESOWEN (Residential), prepares women of good health and 
education foran ATTRACTIVE VOCATION. Also receives those requiring 
Physical Culture, outdoor games, remedial treatment, &e., and country lif 

Send for Prospectus, » 


| Puig +_- GYMNASIUM TRAINING COLLEGE 
for Ladies as Gymnastic, Sports, and Games Teachers. The best 
remedial exercises og 








and most thotough Training, including Massage 
the Swedish system. 
rite to SECRETARY for Illustrated Prospectus. 
HE INCORPORATED FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTE, TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, LONDON, 

Recognised by the Board of Education as a bxry pr Yollege for Secondary 
Teachers,—Chairman of Committee: Sir WILLIAM MATHER. Treasurer; 
Mr, C.G. MONTEFIORE. M.A. Secre : Mr. ARTHUR G, SYMONDs, MA 
Principal: Miss E. LAWRENCE, Stu ents are prepared for the Examing. 
tions of the National Froebel Union and for the y pond of Cambridge 
Teachers’ Examination. TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 each, and two of £15 
each, tenable for two years at the Institute, are offered annually to Students, 
—Prospectuses may be obtained from the ‘PRINCIPAL, 


‘ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’ 8, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses ; ‘Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms tor 
Ministers’ Daughters. —For Prospectus apply PRI NCIPAL. 


ARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE for WOMEN 
TEACHERS.—Students are Prepared for the London and Cambridge 
Teachers’ Diplomas ms the Higher Certificate of the National Froebel Union, 
—For particulars as to Scholarships, Hall of Residence, &c., apply to the 
Principal, Miss ALICE WOODS, Salusbury Road, Broudesbury, N d NW, 


ASLEMERE, SURREY.—ST. GEORGE'S WOOD 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Sandy soil; nine acres of 
Principals: Miss AMY KEMP, 




















und ; — © ft. above sea level, 

‘amb. bertit or Theory and Practice of 

Teaching (St. George’s Colle » Edinburgh), Mion for Teaching of German 

jer and Miss HELEN T. NEILD, ict.), Classical Tripos (Camb.), 

— Student of Girton College; an years at the Mount Schoo 

ork 





. ANDREWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, LIMITED. 

LEONARDS JUNIOR SCHOOL 
kK ae KATHARINES), ST ANDREWS.—For Girls from seven to fourteen, 
The climate of St Andrews is considered eminently suitable for children 
from India and the Colonies, and special arrangements can be made for the 
care of such children during the ee The School and the Boarding- 
houses in connection with it are situa near the sea, and there are large 
Playgrounds, airy School Buildings and Workshop, Every care is taken to 
combine a thorough modern education with a healthy outdoor life and physical 
training.—Prospectus and School List ou application to the HEAD-MISIRESS, 
St. Katharines ge, St. Andrews, 


'T. ANDREWS UN LA VE RSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY CLA, Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


NUNNYBRAE, GRANGE-OVER-SANDS, 
LANCASHIRE. 
School for Daughters of Gentlemen. Thorough Education; on 
scenery; summer and winter health resort. Head-Mistress, Miss M. 
BROTHERS. Registered by Board of Education, Column B. 


ARSON’S MEAD, ASHTEAD, SURREY.—Good Home 
School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Beautiful grounds. Excellent 
Teachers for all subjects. yo | wy A <Earn to the Countess of 
—— Robert Cecil, the Rev. F. G. L. Lucas, Canon Utterton, 
and others, 


LIFTON COLLEGE. — CLASSICAL, MATHE. 
MATICAL, MODERN LANGUAGE, NATURAL SCIENCE, and 
MUSIC SCHOLARSHIPS, June, 1906. Twelve or more, besides House Exhibi 
tions, open to competition, value from £25 to £100a year. Also Scholarshi 
for pore intended for the Army.—Particulars and Conditions from H 
MASTER or SECRETARY, TY College, Clifton, Bristol. 


AXONHOLME, S. PROMENADE, ST. ANNE'S-ON- 












































SEA, LANCS. 

BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Principals ; The Misses ASHBURNEB 
i poset for all Examinations. Particular attention given to delicate 
kward Pupils. Fees Moderate. Capital Situation. Splendid Sea View. 

S. Visitor—The LORD BISHOP OF CHICHESTER, 

Provost—The Rev. Canon SOUTHWELL. 
Lady Warden—Miss RANDALL. 
____ Fees from 66 guineas. SUMMER TERM BEGINS MAY 8rz. 
Class Ladies’ School, Recognised by the Board of Education. Principals, 
the Misses TIDMAN (of Girton College). Highest references. Tennis, Hockey, &c. 
HATSWORTH HOUSE, SPENCER PLACE, LEEDS. 
h Class School for Girls. eer Resident Staff and Visiting 
hann Rasch YH 
from India and the ferences, 

ANON. WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND a 
BOABDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON, Church 
of Lg it Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge ye Ben Board. 








MICHAEL’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, BOGNOR. 
TL) ASTBOURNE.—ST. MARGARET'S, MEADS. High- 
Professors, including Jo A Ua situation. ay 
Healthy bo conn - large prowess Oa for cricket, hockey, and 
an 
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MONIOA’S, , 
S, TADWORTH, SURREY. 


HOME FOR LIMITED NUMBER OF GIRLS, 
Excellent Education on Modern Lines. 





Apply, Miss LOUISA HEATH-JONES, 
Historical Tripos. 
TERM BEGAN JANUARY 10th, 1906. 

GANDECOTES (GIRLS’) SCHOOL (Fee, for Board and 
Tuition, £100), PARKSTONE, DORSET.—A high-class Ladies’ School. 
ent Church Education Corporation. Also UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. 
PEOMARDS (Fee, £45), and CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD,—a residential 
Training College for Teachers in Colleges for Women, and in Secondary 

Schools for Girls (Fees, £65 a year inclusive), Prospectus on apphcation. 


pee CARNEGIE DUNFERMLINE TRUST. 
COLLEGE OF HYGIENE AND PHYSICAL TRAINING. 


Course of Study, which extends over two years, includes Hygiene, 
A... Physiology, Educational and Remediai Gymuasties on the Swedish 
system, Games, Dancing, &c. : 

The Residence for Women Students is under the Superintendence of Miss 
E. ADAIR ROBERTS. ae 

Terms, for Residence and Tuition, 280 per annum, 

For particulars, apply to the Principal, Miss OGSTON, Physical Training 


College, Dunfermline, rae, 
1,959 4* 9° PARK SCHOOL 
E 














NEAR READING, 
UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 





Boys from this PUBLIC SCHOOL have done well at the Universities. 

The School stands in its own grounds of about 45 acres, high above the 
town and the Thames Valley. 

For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and other 
information, apply te the Head-Master, JOHN RIDGSS, M.A.,, at the School. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY —~ SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS.—FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on JULY 4th 

to 6th. Open to boys joining May 4th, as to others. Classes for ARMY, 

NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, 4Ac., without Extra Fee. 

JUNIOB SCHOOL for boys from 8 to 13 New Science Buildings, Five 
Boarding-houses.—Henl- Muster, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 


> B-wis = Be D 
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' SCHOLARSHIPS, £70-£20. Election July 2ist. Some HEAD-MASTER’S 
NOMINATIONS, £10-£20, available.—-Particulars of ARMY CLASSES, 
ENGINEERING WORKSHOP, JUNIOR HOUSE 
Rev. HEAD-MASTER, The Schoo! House, Felsted, Essex, 


PPINGHAM SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will 

take place at Uppingham on the 4th, Sth, and 6th April, 1906, for Six 

or more Open SCHOLARSHIPS, Four of £70 per annum. Two of £50 per 

annum, Two of £30 per annum, each tenable at the Schwol, Candidates 
entertained free of charge if application be made by 15th March, 1906. 


YDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 
Head-Master: T. G. OSBORN, MLA, 
The Board of Governors will be glad to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for 
ADMISSION to this School, 
For Prospectus apply to HEAD-MASTER. 


BERKHAMSTED “SCHOOL. 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep. for 
Senior School—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House, 














LEVEDON HOUSE SCHOOL, BEN RHYDDING, 
YORKSHIRE,.—High-class Preparatory School for Sous of Gentlemen, 
situated G00ft. above sea level, on the edge of the Yorkshire Moors. Good 
Playing Fields, Swimming Bath. &.—E,. W. STOKOE, M.A., aud L, 8S. 
KENNINGTON, M.A. 


T. BEE §&, 





CUMBERILAND.—| 


An EXAMINATION will be held on March 22nd and 2rdat St. B %: | 
AL. 


_also London, and other Centres, for about TEN LNTRANCE SCHOL 
SHIPS (reducing fees for Board and Tuition in some cases to £9 per annum) 


and FIVE Places ON THE FOUNDATION (reducing same fees to £33 per | 


annum), St. Bees isan Elizabethan Grammar School, recently reconstituted 

as a First-Grade Public School. Highest inclusive fees, £55,--Apply, Rev. 
H. A. P. SAWYER, Head-Master. 

ISPHAM LODGE, vii PRESTON, LANCS.— 

Boarding School for Boys, Principal, J. E. LUCAS, BA.Lond. Pupils 

re for all Exams, High situation, facing sea. Gymnasium, playing- 

= T qe &c. Backward boys successfully taught. <A Junior 

epartinent. 


N WALES COAST, ST. CHAD’S, PRESTATYN.— 
e Preparatory for Public Schools and Royal Navy. 14m. E. of Colwyn 
Bay. 4}hrs. from London on Main Line to Holyhead Climate strongly recom- 
mended by Medical Profession. Inclusive fees. Boys met at convenient rail- 
way centres. HALF TERM FEB. 26:h --Apply HEAD-MASTER. 


CG HIGWELL SCHOOL, ESSEX. 


EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS on MARCH 22nd, Next Term, 
May 4th.—Apply to CANON SWALLOW, Head-Master, — 


ARWICK SCHOOL —First-Grade Public School. 

’ Fine buildings. Moderate Fees. Separate Junior House. New 
Science Buildings (1905). Large playmg fields. Army and Navy Classes, 
Home Farm.—For Illustrated Prospectus apply, Rev. W. T. KEELING, 


Head-Master. 
K4AS,7 2° UR NE COLL EG E. 
President—His Grace the DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. K.G., P.C. 
Head-Master—The Rev. F. S. WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master 
of Rugby School. Examinations for Scholarships for Classical, Mathematical, 
and Army Subjectson March Ist,2nd,and 3rd. wy 
LANDUDNO, Tan-y-Bryn.— Preparatory School; recog- 
nised by Board of Education, On hill-side, near Little Orme’s Head. 
Inspection cordially invited.—L. H. EDMINSON, M.A, (Oxon.), B.A. (Lond.) 

















FOLKESTONE —YORK HOUSE SCHOOL, 
TWO VACANCIES. Over 40 Public Successes. Delicate and Backward 

Boys specially cared for. 
___Principal—Miss BAKER. _ 


QiaceLeswick SCHOOL. 


SIX SCHOLARSHIPS (£60 and under) will be offered in JUNE. 
For particulars apply the Head-Master, W. W. VAUGHAN, M.A., 
Giggleswick School, Settle, Yorkshire, 














S, &c., on application to 


N itispaLe PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
DUMFRIES, N. 
(hitherto known as Routenburn School, Largs, Ayrshire), 


The School, which is for the Sons of Gentlemen, Boarders only, ageg 8to 15, 
and prepares Boys for the Scotch and English Public Schools and Boyal Navy, 
will be transferred at the end of the current term from its present quarters at 
Routenburn, Largs, to New Premises in Nithsdale, 3} miles north of the town 
of Dumfries, and Reopened there on or about May 4th. The honge faces 
south, and stands in large policies, surrounded by open grass country, in 
yo and beautiful scenery. Playing-field 114 acres, private Golf Course, 

awnu-tennis Court, large Gymnasium and Drill Hall, separate Sanatorium. 
Head-Master: N. MACLACHLAN, B.A. Oxon. (late Second Master and Head 
of Preparatory Department of Loretto School), present address: Routenbura 
School, Largs, Ayrshire; after April lst, as above. 


AKHAM SCHOOL (Rutland. _ 


A small, well-endowed Public School, with Numerous Exhibitions to the 
Universities. 

The Alterations and Additions, which are now complete, make the Build- 
ings exceptionally 


SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION IN MARCH. 


_ For further particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


NHREWSBURY SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION for 
HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS, open to Boys under fifteen, will be held at 
Shrewsbury on March 6th and 7th.—Further information can be obtained 
from the HEAD-MASTER, Shrewsbury School, 
Ot SUSSEX.—BOYS (aged 7 to 14) 
PREPARED for PUBLIC SCHOOLS and R.N.C., OSBORNE, Splendid 
Masical 

















situation, 700 feet above sea-level. Careful individual teaching. 


| Drill and Breathing Exercises daily.—Apply RB. W. HUN'I, M.A., Oxou., 


Dunmarklyn, Crowborough. oes 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 
: EXHIBITIONS, varying from £80 to £20 in value, will be offered for 
Competition in July. One Scholarship and One Exhibition will be offered in 
the first instance for boys intended for the Army Ciass.—Apply to the 
WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. RADLEY COLLEGE, ARMY CLASS, 
Entrances to Woolwich, 1905, Ist, 4th, and 5th. Exhibitions for the Army 
Class will be awarded at the Scholarship Examination in July. 


NV ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, Charterhouse 
1 Square, E.C.—FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS for Boys under 
14 years of age on June llth, 1906, will be competed for on July 3rd, 4th, and 
5th. ORDINARY ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS will be held on April 4th 
and July 18th.—For particulars, apply to the SECRETARY. 























HE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 


Preliminary enquiries should be addressed to the BURSAR; those concern- 
ing Scholarship Examination (at end of every Term) to the HEAD-MASTER. 
Preparatory School at Hitchin recognised by the Governors, 








WIUTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 

WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS, Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Olassical and Modern sides. Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advan to 
Sons of Naval and Military Officers and Clergymen.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 


Kk ire - 00) 








WILLIAM’S 
ISLE OF MAN, 


COLLEGE, 


Examination for Entrance Scholarships will be held at Liverpool University 
on May 3rd and 4th. Two of £50.—Paortienlars from the SECRETARY. 
OVER COLLEGE.—Approved by Army Council.—Army 
Candidates should enter at 15, if possible, in view of 3 years required 
for School Certificate (New Army Regulations) at 16-17. SCHOLARSHIPS 
awarded on Common Entrance Examination, March 15th-16th.—Apply for 
particulars to Head-Master, Rev. W. C. COMPTON. 


K PSOM COLLEGE.—Head-Master, Rev. T. N. H. SMITI- 
"j PEARSE, M.A. Scholarships and Exhibitions open to all boys under 
14, whether already in the school or not, will be olfered in March next,— 
Apply The BURSAR. 


SOUTH-EASTERN COLLEGE, RAMSGATE.— 
Church of England Public School on the Principles of the Reformation, 
Approved by ARMY COUNCIL. Recognised by the Royal Colla, of 
PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS. Entrance Scholarships March, July, Dec. 
JUNIOR SCHOOL in separate buildings.—For list of successes aud full 
particulars apply HEAD-MASTER. 


gE ASTMEON, PETERSFIELD.—In the home of a medical 


man (not in practice), delicate CHILDREN (8 to 14) can be RECEIVED. 
Simple, homely 














High, open, healthy situation. Modern house, 34 acres, 
country life.—Address ; “*COLCHENNA.” 


GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 
Trained on Farm of 1,000acres for Howe or Colonies, Blacksmiths’ work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Terms moderate, Get Prospectus. 


| OYAL NAVAL ACADEMY, BOGNOR— 
J A Preparatory School for B.N.C, Osborne and the Public Schools, 
193-04: Nine Pupils obtained Cadetships for the ‘Britannia’ and R.N.C, 
Osborne. FOUR Scholarships aud TWELVE high places at the Public 
Schools. School-house stands in its own grounds of 12 acres close to sea,— 
Address Head-Master, H. W. WHITE, B.A. Lond. 





4 ALMOUTH.—HEALTH and EDUCATION at tho 
, Cornish Riviera. Highly recommended by medical men. Endowed 
Recognised School. New and commodious premises overlooking the open 
sea. Individual attention, Excellent Science Lab, Terms 40 and 50 guineas, 
—All particulars from A. NEWLAND DEAKIN, B.A., Head-Master. 





RESDEN.—Friulein SILLING RECEIVES a limited 
J number of GIRLS in her Educational Home, 55 Strehlenerstr., 
Dresden A. Special advantages for Languages, Literature. Art, Music, &. 
German rapidly acquired, Visits made to Museums, Concer!s, Operas, 


Che heer paar in NORTH GERMANY.—Finishing 
Ed School. All Educational advantages. German, French, Painting, 
Music. Terms £45. Bracing air, lovely surroundings.—Apply to Miss O. 
BREMER, Halberstadt, Harz. Referee: Miss Cooper, Vicarage, Robina Hood's 
Bay. 
V ORAVIAN SCHOOL for BOYS, NEUWIED AM 
A RHEIN, GERMANY.—A Modern School for the Sous of Gentlemen, 
10 to 16 years of age. Thorough training in GERMAN, the language of instrac- 
tion, French and Spanish. Handsome buildings, healthy situation in the 
beautiful Rhineland.—Apply for Prospectus to the Principal, Bev. B, 
FRITSCHI, Neuwied, Prussia. 2 
WDARIS.—EDUCATIONAL HOME for YOUNG LADIES 
in very pretty and healthy part of Paris. Very pleasant villa in large 
garden. ‘Thorough French, German, and all accomplishments. Villa 
Sévigné, 34 Rue Michel Auge.— Milles. GOUNIAULT DE MARCHANGY, 
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HALET CAUDE OOTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 





LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of. sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Conversa nog Leng = pidly Special facilities } 4 
Classe = Tek Lay ae By 7t ih “enjoyment, 
ose racial Revae Cooke, Spy to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 

aeteny —Rev. OHARLES MERK, MA. PhD. 


, British Chaplain, formerly Master at Uppingham : and Lecturer 
for Army, Civil Service, University Examtinations. 
ch families, if desired, oliday pupils received,— 


Fogle piced BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


ARIS. —FRENCH FAMILY (Professor’s) RECEIVES 

UESTS désirous learn French. All comforts, Fine sunny room ; 

heat, he bath, lift, telephone, piano; 10, 12, 14 francs weekly; board if 

desired. French and other Langu , Piano, Dancing, Lessons.—JAN NING, 

112 Boulevard Exelmans ; near ulogne and station ; healthiest situation. 
To EASILY cHoosE RELIABLE SCHOOLS, consutt 


ATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS. 
Bed cloth, 1,034 pp., 1s. 6d,; post-free, 2s. 

Gives particulars of Preparatory, Private, and Pustic Scnoots for Bors; 

Tutors for Army, Navy. and Uwiversiries; and a Fine Selection of 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOLS FOR GIBLS. 


Prospectuses and advice forwarded, 1 free of free of charge, if detailed statement of 
requirements be given. 


J. and J, PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 


DUCATION. 
Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 
Messrs, GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 

bm for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
ucational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr. Thring, 

= of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 

36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


DUOATION. —PROSPEOTUSES and PARTICULARS 
SCHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS 
lied to ars NGEAND +o 
DIRECTO University Agency, 122 Regent Saseek, Temton. Est. 1858. 


UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 

BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 

HOOLS in England and on the Continent,—Central Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross. 


DVICE as to OHOIOR | of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION f Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance wi kh. c to Parents and Guardians 
the selection of Geheet (for Boys * Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, B, J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 


O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 

parts RECEIVING BESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 

Eta, 22 Craven ‘Street, Trafalgar" Sauaze, W.C. Telegraphic Address; 
“<Tyiform, London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 4 ’ 

ESIDENT PATIENTS.—Invalids wishin 

with Medical Men in any part of the Kingdom shoul ly to HON. 

SEC., Association of Medical Men Receiving Resident a 8a Hanover 


Street, 1 London, W., or Bodorgan or, urnemouth, from whom ma: 
also be the Book of Reference, ‘*‘ Where Shall I Send my Patient tPe 
Price Sd, aoa 


Pre swaittine WANTED. 


Literary work preferred. Terms, 10d. per 1,000 words, 
Further Particulars on ‘Application. 
Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, London, W.C. 
RTIS TIO BOOK BINDING 
Miss WOOLRICH, 5 er} oe , London, W.C, 

Half Bindi for Library Books. 1 Boo s Washed and Mended, and 
Vellum MSS, tored, Illuminating ~ Presentation Copies and Addresses, 
PUPILS RECEIVED. Terms on application. Bindery open to Visitors. 

SEVENTEENTH YEAR OF ISSUE.—700 pp. 
HE PUBLIC SCHOOLS YEAR BOOK. 
THE PARENTS’ GUIDE. 


Military Efficiency in oeateen and BS Fees Shad, Introductory Letter 
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General List of FB os Schools in Geographical Order. 
Special Articles dealing with all Careers for Boys. 
2s, 6d. net; post-free, 2s. 10d. 
SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Ltd. 


Post 8vo, strongly bound, price 7s. 
AREY’S “GRADUS AD PARNASSUM.” 
With the English Meanings. 
Revised, Corrected, & Augmented by a Member of the University of Cambridge 








London : Published by the Stationers’ Company, Stationers’ Hall, Ludgate Hill. 
RUNDEL CHROMOS. 


Large stock; pens By rue ones. jen stamp for this Month’s List 


which gives size and shape of each). 
SAIN JUDE'S DEPOT, TRMINGHAM. 


URIOUS, INTERESTING, and OUT-OF-THE-WAY 

ITEMS from the LIBRARY of JOSEPH KNIGHT, Esq., Editor of 

Notes and Queries, both English and me 7. —CATALOGUE of READER, 
Parton Street, Red Lion Square, London, W. 


OOKS.—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the King, 
187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Assanged and Catalo 
Ali the Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books,&c. New choice Bi 
for Presents, Post orders promptly executed, Usual cash ounts. 


OOKS WANTED.—Any guantity bought for immediate 
cash, £30 offered for Vanity Fair, 20 Nos., 1847-48; 2ls, for Beards- 

ley’s Early and Later Work; ad 's Logic, 1883 ; Fraser's Golden Bough, 
3 vols.; Gardiner’s Histo: istory, 2 1863; Wilde’s Salomé, 1894; Curzon’s 











vols., 
Persia, 2 vols., 1882 ; 210 for SD sscche" J aunts, 1843; £3 for Alice in Wonderland, 
1865 or 1866; ‘Swinburne's Poems, Moxon, 1866 ; "10s. for Wilde's Intentions, 
= 25s, for Val — 4 


, 1832; £5 for ‘Casanova’s Memoirs, 12 vols., 
books by Whistler, Beardsley, Oscar Wilde; 


Complete lis 
"S GREAT BOOKSHOP, Birmingham, 


w, kes—HECTO! 





MAPLE & CO — 


SANITARY 
BEDDING 


Those in delicate health, to whom 

sleep is of the utmost importance should 
use MAPLE & CO.’S SANITARY BEDDING, 
which has just that amount of resiliency 
which ensures comfort without being ener. 
vating. Maple & Co.’s Sanitary Bedding js 
made in their own factories from specially 
selected materials. Price List of Bedding 
sent free. 


SANITARY 
BEDDING 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON 


OOTH LINE TOURS TO SPAIN, 


By B.MLS. Fm oe od 5,442 tons, os, 10th March, and succeeding steamers, 
vid Oporto and isbon, visiting SEVILLE, GRANADA (ALHampna}, 
Sy SPSS DEN eine ty 7. ot, tems om 

or re - aD . Steamer 
Gibraltar, £34. ¥ 

The prices include first-class steamer and railway fares, supplement for 
sleeping-car berths, and all meals en route, accommodation at the beat hotels, 
and the services of a trustworthy guide, who will attend to the details of the 
journey, which make travelling in Spain difficult to those who do not 
the language. The guide will be at hand to give any information chet, 
wee + epee travellers free to spend their time as they please at place 

Fares £12 to £20, 


"TOURS to to PORTUGAL a a pene. 14 to 27 days. 
clu all necessary trav g and hotel expenses, Sailings every ten 

about the 8th, 18th, and 28th of by <oomme, _ ” - 

Write for descriptive yore 
THE ThA MSHIP COMPANY, LIMITED, 

8 Adelphi — Strand, W.C., and 30 James Street, Liverpool. 


R MS.P.—THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET 
e COMPANY, 


18 Moorgate Street, E.C., and 29 Cockspur Street, 8.W. 











SPECIAL TOURS. NOVEMBER—MARCH. 
56 Days, £56. 70 Days, £70. 6 Weeks, £50. 


WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES. 


YACHTING STEAMER for SPECIAL CRUISES round the ISLANDS, 
January and February. Eight Weeks, 70 guineas. 
For Dlustrated Guide and full pentiouinns apply as above. 


CRUISES on 8.Y, ‘ARGONAUT,’ 
London-Marseilles return ticket £5 56. extra. 


£ 2 7s. GREECE, CONSTAN TIBOELE, PALES- 
TINE, EGYPT, NAPLES, March 2nd—April 10th. 
£10 16s. 64, ROME TOURS, also FLORENCE and VENICE. 
Dr. LUNN, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


NUNARD LINE—AN IDEAL HOLIDAY. 


SPECIAL TRIP from LIVERPOOL to the MEDITERRANEAN and 
ADRBIATIC by the ‘SLAVONIA,’ 10,605 o TUESDAY, 20th FEBRUARY, 
calling at Gibraltar, 24th ; Naples, ‘27th; Trieste, Srd March ; Fiume, oF 
Palermo, 1lth ; Naples, 12th; returning from Naples by that wonderful hote 
the ‘CARON 1A,’ 20,000 tons, due to arrive at LIVERPOOL, 19th MARCH. 

For full particulars apply the CUNARD S.S. CO,, Ltd,, 8 Water Street, 
Liverpool. 

EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
+ oF em Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
i. thereon ot the EQUITABLE BEVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCLET , Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 


IBERTY OF THE SUBJECT.—Boots must be on 
ground plan of the feet, allowing for spread of toes in walking; or 
corns, deformities, and must follow, Best materials and hand work- 
manship; style, comfort, and durability—JOHN EVANS BOOT-FITTING 
COMPANY, 69 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. Established 1836. 


OULTRY AT LOWEST SMITHFIELD PRICES.— 
Py henge spring Chickens, 4s, 6d.; two specially selected, 5s. ; 
e paid anywhere. Cash with order; if a ten London, cash on delivery.— 
CENT AL SUPPLY, 51 Farringdon Street, Smithfield, London. 
st Fish 


T\RESH FISH, Direct from the World’s La 
Market. Family trade our Speciality. Guaranteed Carriage 
wey’ anes for Costing. ~~ —- 6lbs., 2s,; 9lbs., 2s. 64. ; 1llbs., 
8s. ; ldlbs. . 6d.; Qllbs., List, particulars free. Prime Cured Fish— 
NORTH Sea FISHERIES *to.. Grimeby. (Quote Paper.) 
OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, the Union 
Cockroach Paste. Supplied by order to His Majesty the King at 
Sandringham, Guaranteed by E, Howarth, F,Z,S,, wee Co ed —— of 
them at ¥ Sheflield Workhouse in 1896, Recommended b 
F.B.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques, B.D. af zs, Oe (post tree) 
HOWARTH and FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, 8 


OOK BARGAINS.—All new. Wenes Black Magic, 
42s., for 2ls.; Waite’s Writings of Paracelsus, 52s. 6d., 2 vols., for 


Cowan's Mary ¢ ueen of Scots, ae 28s., 4 16s, ; Payne Gallwe pha 
Decoys and dfowler in Ireland vols., 50s. for 25s.; Omar 
Fitzgerald, 2ls., for 10s. ; 


Oscar Wil a Story ‘of 7. Unhappy; Friendahip, 
paper, orem, &e. be 5 ~ Lady L astle and its 






































large Warwick's 
Earls, 2 vols., 36s., for 16s.; Pratt’s Flowering Plants, % Coy £2 2s, ; Robert- 
son’s Organ Building, 2 vols., 31s. 6d., for 15s. ; Daily Mail’s World's "100 Best 

Fs. 6a 6d. ; ’ Household Medical Adviser, oa. lates, Ln 

; Do ry, 42s., for 7s. 6d. List free.—BA s GREAT 
BOOKSHOP, 14 and 16 JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 
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OVERSEAS 
OVERSEAS 
OVERSEAS 


“DAILY MAIL” 
“DAILY MAIL” 
“DAILY MAIL” 


OVERSEAS 


POST-FREE TO 
ANY ADDRESS 
IN THE WORLD 
FOR 7/- A YEAR. 


No more pleasing gift could be thought of—happy in its 
practical purpose, happy in what it suggests—than a year’s 
subscription to the Overseas “ Daily Mail.” It recalls the 
sender each week. It gives untold pleasure to the recipient 
and keeps green the memory of the motherland. All the 
News of the Week is given—both Home and Foreign— 
Speeches, Sport, Fashions, Finance, Obituary, Books of the 
Week, as well as frequent articles of Imperial interest. 
The popularity it has gained affords a proof of its worth 
and the excellence of its purpose. 


OVERSEAS “DAILY MAIL.” 


“DAILY MAIL ” 





WING TO THE ENORMOUS DEMAND, 

‘“*Mrs. Erricker’s Reputation” is now 

out of print, but a Second Impression will 

be ready on Monday. It should. be 

ordered at once. The “Chronicle” says 

“it is a book likely to have a great 
vogue in fashionable circles.” 


MY CORNISH NEIGHBOURS. 


Mrs. Havelock Ellis’s studies of the 
“Delectable Duchy” will in the first 
place appeal to Cornish people, but their 
literary charm, humour, and clever 
characterisation must quickly secure a 
wider hearing. Now ready, 3s. 6d. 


THE PURSUIT OF MR. FAVIEL. 


“In a harassing world smiles are cheering, 
and every one who feels this cannot but 
be grateful to Mr. R. E. Vernede, the 
author of ‘The Pursuit of Mr. Faviel,’ 
for he has here written a clever and 
lively farce, and very entertaining its 
readers will find it.”—The ‘“* World.” 





When ordering from the Library or Bookseller, ask for 


MY CORNISH NEICHBOURS. Mrs. HaveLock Exuis. 3/6 
MRS. ERRICKER’S REPUTATION. Tomas Copp, 6/« 
THE PURSUIT OF MR. FAVIEL. R. E. VERNEDE. 6/- 


All published by ALSTON RIVERS, Ltd, 








OVERSEAS “DAILY MAIL.” 








DINNEFORD’S 


MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use. 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be found equalto 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old ia 
bottle, On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence m submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 
8 Doren Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Katlway Station, meluding Cases 
and Bottles. 
All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value. 


Per Doren 
Bots. §-Bots. 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street, 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


“K” BOOTS 


are made to suit all Climates and all Wearers, 
Residents abroad can order from the local 
“K” Agent. Where there is no “‘K” Boot 
Agency, any high-class Store will obtain from 
“Kk” Boot Manufacturers, Kendal, England, 








“K” SHOES. 


Pheenix Assurance Company, Limited. 
H@NIX FIR OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
LONDON, Established 1782, 
Lowest Current Rates, 
Liberal and eg Settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability, 
Electric-Lighting Rules Supplied. 





READING-CASES FOR THE 
** SPECTATOR ” 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each, 
By post, 2s. 3d. 


May be had by order through any Book- 


seller or Newsagent, 


Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 


CASES FOR BINDING 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 
By post, 1s. 9d. 





May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON ST.. STRAND. 





THE “SPECTATOR.” 
Single Copies obtainable from, and Sub- 
scriptions received by, THE OLD CORNER 
Bookstore (Incorporated), 27 and 29 Brom- 
field Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; TE 
INTERNATIONAL News ComMPANY, 83 and 85 
Duane Street, New York, U.S.A; Messrs, 
BRENTANO, Union Square, New York, 
U.S.A., and 1,015 Pennsylvania Ave., Wash- 
ington, D.C.; Tas Sussoriprion NewsCom- 
PANY, 47 Dey Street, New York, and Taylor 
Building, Chicago, U.S.A,; GALIGNANI'S 
LIBRARY, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; Tus 
Hanotp A. WiLson Company, LTD. 35 
King Street West, Toronto, Canada; A, 
T. CHAPMAN, 2,407 St. Catherine Streat, 
Montreal, Canada; Tur ANGLO-AMERIGAN 
BooKSELLING Dep6t, Cairo and Port Said ; 
and WM, DAWSON AND Sons, Cape Town. 


Subscriptions only received by GorDaw 
anp Gorton, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbanr, 
Perth, West Australia ; PRICTOR AND CoM- 
PANY, Dunedin; Simpson AND WILLIAMS, 
Christchurch ; H, BAILLIE AND COMPANY, 
Wellington, N.Z. ; R. SPRECKLEY, Auckland; 
and W. 0, Riesy, Adelaide, 


Cheques (and Post-Office Orders South- 
ampton Street, Strand) payable to “John 
Baker.” 
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“BLACKWOODS’ NEW BOOKS. 


MR. WHIBLEY’S BRILLIANT STUDY OF THE 
“SAVIOUR OF EUROPE.” 


WILLIAM PITT. 


BY 
CHARLES WHIBLEY. 
With Portraits and Caricatures, 6s. net. 


** We cannot too warmly commend Mr. Whibley’s work to our readers. To 
read it is to be braced as vy a tonic at the memory of a great and glorious 
past.”—Mi. H. W. Wiusoy, in the Daily Mail. 

“‘ Without forgetting Lord Rosebery’s excellent ee ay it may be safely 
said it has been left to Mr. Charles Whibley, whose ‘ William Pitt’ has beeu 
published this week, to do full justice to the, memory of the man who may 
accurately be said to have founded the British Empire.”—Daily Express. 





WILL BE PUBLISHED ON TUESDAY. 


THE AUTHOR’S PROGRESS. 


By ADAM LORIMER. 
5s. net. 


This work is designed to provide instruction judiciously mingled with 
amusement to all who are interested iu the literary career. 

It traces the Lew of the author from the first arising of the divine 
flame in his mind to his felicitous arrival in the City of Fame. 

To those who have arrived the book will still 
prove a comfort to such as falter or seem like to fail. 


a memento, and it will 





AN INTERESTING LIFE STORY. 


LIFE OF 


JOHN COLLINGWOOD BRUCE, 
LL.D., D.C.L. 
By his Son, 


The Right Hon. Sir GAINSFORD BRUCE, D.C.L. 
10s. 6d. net. 


All interested in the furtherance of antiquarian research in England, and 
those who hold cherished memories of Bruce’s Academy in its height of 
popularity, will welcome Sir Gainsford Bruce’s book of the life and letters of 

is father, the distinguished scholar and archwologist and practical philan- 
thropist, John Collingwood Bruce. 





WARREN HASTINGS AS A HUSBAND. 


THE LETTERS OF WARREN 
‘HASTINGS TO HIS WIFE. 


Introduced and Annotated by 
SYDNEY CC. GRIER, 
Author of ‘‘The Great Proconsul,” “In Furthest Ind,” &. 15s, net. 


“A distinctly interesting volume, and quite free from the prosings and 
trivialities in which compilations of this nature not iufrequently chou. The 
letters themselves extent over the period of Hastings’s sojouru in India, and 
they show their author in a light which has been almust wholly ignored by 
the historians, Mr. Grier is to be congratulated on haviog produced a volume 
which no person interested in the history of India can aiford to neglect.” 

—English Renew. 





A REMARKABLE RECORD OF PUBLIC SERVICE IN INDIA 
FROM ABOUT 1765 TO 1865. 


THE HEARSEYS: 


Five Generations of an Anglo-Indian Family. 


By Colonel HUGH PEARSE, D.S.O., 
Author of “Memoirs of Alexander Gardner, Colonel of Artillery in the 
Service of Maharaja Ranjit Singh.” 

With Portraits, 15s. net. 


“Colonel Pearse has had a congenial task in relating the adventures of this 
soldier family, and has produced a work which will prove of special value to 
every studeut of Indian history, and over which the general reader may pass 
many a pleasant and profitable hour.”—Aberdeen Free Press. 





SUCCESSFUL SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
*“*NO. 101” By Wymonp Carey 


VROUW GROBELAAR’S LEADING CASES 
By PERCEVAL GIBBon 


RICHARD HARTLEY, PROSPECTOR 
By Dovetas BLackBuRN 


By W. J. Eccorr 
By Beru ELLs 


HIS INDOLENCE OF ARRAS 
MADAME, WILL YOU WALK ? 


WHERE ANGELS FEAR TO TREAD 
By E. M. Forster 


IN THE HANDS OF THE CZAR By Garrerr MILL 
MISS LOMAX, MILLIONAIRE ‘By Bessie Parker 


THE UNIVERSITY 
AND THE NATION, 





THE SATURDAY WESTMINSTER hy 
week contains the first three of a series of eight 
articles upon Oxford, entitled “The University ang 
the Nation.” These will discuss ‘briefly the resources 
at the disposal of Oxford, the use which is made at 
present of College emoluments, and the possibility of 
rendering the humane education of our older Univer. 
sities, their distinctive and inestimable gift, more easily 
accessible to the increasing number of men in alj 
classes who are fitted alike by previous training and 
future responsibilities to pursue University studies, 


They will appear in the following order :— 
THE CASE FOR INQUIRY, 

THE RESOURCES OF OXFORD. 

THE UNIVERSITY AND THE COLLEGES, 
THE SCHOLARSHIP SYSTEM. 

. THE ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS, 


THE LIMITATIONS OF THE COLLEGE 
SYSTEM. 


PRIZE FELLOWSHIPS AND RESEARCH. 
WHAT A NEW COMMISSION MIGHT Do. 


THE SATURDAY WESTMINSTER. 


February 17th. ONE PENNY. 
OFFICES: TUDOR STREET, LONDON, EO. 





Book-Readers can buy any Newspaper they 
like and Subscribe to 


MUDIE’S. LIBRARY. 


Subscriptions from 10s. 6d. per Annum up 

to any amount: may be entered, and Books 

obtained at once in Town and a day's 
notice in the Country. 


All the Best Books (English and Foreign) 

of the last Sixty Years, comprising over 

One Million Volumes, and all the Newest 

Works of Interest and Importance are added 

to the Library. Apply for Prospectus and 
Free Lists of New Books. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Lid, 


30-34 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. ; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; and 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 


THEISM IS A BELIEF IN GOD 


and about GOD, based entirely on GOD’S WORKS, notably in 
the higher nature of man. 

REASON, CONSCIENCE, and LOVE being faculties which 
are never in dispute, and are the True Light which lighteth 
every man that cometh into the World. 


THEISTIC LITERATURE ent free on application 
to the HON. SECRETARY, POSTAL MISSION 


THE THEISTIC CHURCH 
SWALLOW STREET, PICCADILLY, W. 
SERVICES on Sundays at 11 and 7. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 











WM. BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





INVESTED FUNDS £55,000,000. . 
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MACMILLAN AND 6O.'S LIST. 


MEMOIRS OF 
ARCHBISHOP TEMPLE 


By SEVEN FRIENDS. 
Edited by E. G. SANDFORD, Archdeacon of Exeter. 
With Photogravure and other Illustrations, in 2 vols. 8vo, 36s. net. 


~ LORD RANDOLPH 
CHURCHILL. 


WINSTON SPENCER CHURCHILL, M.P. 
With Portraits, in 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 36s. net. 








VOLUME II. OF THE NEW EDITION. 


GROVE’S DICTIONARY OF MUSIC 
AND MUSICIANS. 


Edited by J. A. FULLER MAITLAND, M.A., F.S.A. In 5 vols, 
Vol. IL, F—L. 8vo, 21s. net. 


*,* Previously Published, Vol. I. A—E. 21s. net. 





NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“THE SOUL OF A PEOPLE,” 


A PEOPLE AT SCHOOL. 


8vo, 108. net. By H. FIELDING HALL. 





SECOND PART NOW READY, 
THE DYNASTS. 
A Drama of the Napoleonic Wars, in 3 Parts, 19 Acts, 130 Scenes, 
Py THOMAS HARDY. 
Part Second. Orown 8vo, 4s. 6d, net. 
*,* Previously Published, Part I., 4s. 6d, net. 





SECOND EDITION, 


THE FOUNDERS OF GEOLOGY. 


ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, F.B.S., D.C.L., D.Se, 8vo, 10s, net. 


THE CHEMISTRY OF THE PROTEIDS. 
By Gustay Mann, M.D., B.Sc, Based on Prof. Otto Cohuhbeim's 
“Chemie der Eiweisskirper.” 8vo, 15s. net. 


By Sir 








CHRISTIANITY AND THE WORKING 
CLASSES. 


Edited by Grorcz Haw. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

Mr. G. K. CHESTERTON, in the DAILY NEWS.—“ A book that should 
be studied with more than ordinary care; because its immediate importance 
is twofold. It is important because of the moment at which it comes....., and 
it is important because of the men who have made the book.” 





VOLUME I. NOW READY. 


A HISTORY OF THE INQUISITION OF SPAIN. 


By Hewry Cuantes Lea, LL.D. In4vols. Vol. L., 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
SPECIAL CHEAP ISSUE OF 500 SETS. 


THE RELIGIOUS INFLUENCES OF 
LONDON. 


In 7 Volumes (being the Third - sad “ Life and Labour of the People in 
»ndon”), 
By the Rt. Hon. CHARLES BOOTH, FR.S., &. 
With am Coloured Maps, a cousiderable number of District Sketch Maps, 
Complete Lists of Places of Worship in the Metr« polis. 
ney crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net each vol.; or 15s. net for the set of 7 vols. 
List or Vois.—Vol. I, London North ‘of the Thames: the Outer Ring.— 
Vol. II. London North of the Thames: the Inner Ring.—Vol. II. The City 
of London and the West End.—Vol. IV. Inner South London.—Vol. V. 
South-East and South-West London.—Vol. VI. Outer South London.— 
Vol. VII. Summary of Religious Influences. 


LOGGAN. 


CANTABRIGIA ILLUSTRATA. By Davin 


Logan (first published in 1690). A Series of Views of the University and 
Colleges, and of Eton College. Edited, with a Life of Logan, an 
intseduation. and Historical and Descriptive Notes, by J. W. Clank, M.A 
Registrary of the University of Cambridge. A Reproduction in 
Foun "the scarce Portrait of the Duke of Somerset in Photogravure, the 
Centre Section of Hamond's Map of 1592. Price £2 2s. net; or in morocco 
extra, £5 5s. net. 
Taz PROVOST or KING'S (Dr. M. B. James), in the CAMBRIDGE REVIEW. 
— What the Registrary has added from the treasure of his own knowledge 
is, like all his work, “y concise, relevant, and thoroughly helpful......To sum 
up, we have nothing bu praise for the book, pictures and text alike.” 
ATHENZUM.—“ Even the great task of giving to the world in 1885 the 
* Architectural History of Cambridge’ of his uncle, the late Prof. Willis, is 
=: 8 more important service than the publication of Loggan’s Cantabrigia 








MR. JOHN LONG’S NEW LIST 


A REMARKABLE SUCCESS! 
Two Large Editions exhausted before publication. 
Third Edition Printing. 


THE GREAT REFUSAL 


By MAXWELL GRAY, 
Author of “The Silence of Dean Maitland.” 
Just Published, price 6s. 


Mr. JOHN LONG will publish next week LUCAS CLEEVE’S New Society 
Novel, entitled 
BILLY’S WIFE 


Price 6s. 


LUCAS CLEEVE'’S last two Novels “SAINT ELIZABETH OF LONDON” 
and “*SOUL- TWILIGHT” are in much request at the Libraries, 


FLORENCE WARDEN'S ENTHRALLING NEW NOVEL 
THE REAL MRS. DAYBROCK 


UST OUT, price 6s, 
“WHO WAS LADY THUENE ?” by the same Author, is still being widely 
read at the | Libraries, 














Mr. JOHN LONG is preparing 2 . Second Edition of CURTIS YORKE’S 
Charming and Successful New Novel 


IRRESPONSIBLE KITTY 


By the Author of “The Girl in Grey,” &. 6g. 


Mr, JOHN LONG will shortly publish the followi 
Novels by three of the most brilliant writers o: 
LADY SARAH’S SON 


By VIOLET TWEEDALE, Author of “‘ Lord Eversleigh's Sins,” &c. 


THE GARDEN OF MYSTERY 
By RICHARD MARSH, Author of “ The Beetle,” £0, 


THE MASTER OF PINSMEAD, 


By ALGERNON GISSING, Author of “ A Secret of the North Sea, &. 


JOHN LONG'S POPULAR NOVELS 


Under this well-known wwy F appears me to time the BEST 
AND NEWEST FICTION—the siftings of at, of = a Below are the 
very latest published, now in great demand at all Libraries and Booksellers’. 

Six Shillings Each. 


THE GREAT REFUSAL » «+e MAXWELL GRAY. 
THE REAL MRS. DAYBROOK FLORENCE WARDEN, 
IRRESPONSIBLE KITTY CURTIS YORKE. 
THE BELLE OF BOWLING GREEN AMELIA E, BARR. 
SOUL-TWILIGHT LUCAS CLEEVE. 











important New 6s. 
the day: 





THE CHOICE OF EMELIA x. I ADELINE SERGEANT. 
HER HIGHNESS... eco .. FRED WHISHAW. 
THE BS OEERIDGE Ss... XS. SARAH TYTLER. 


THE SILENT PASSENGER ... ... G. W. APPLETON. 
A MADCAP MARRIAGE eon M. McD. BODKIN, K.C, 


BARNABY'S BRIDAL ... .. «. S R. KEIGHTLEY. 


JUST OUT. NAT GOULD'S NEW SPORTING NOVEL 
THE LADY TRAINER 


By NAT GOULD, Author of “One of a Mob,” “ The Selling Plater,” “ A Bit 
ofa Rogue,” &. Picture boards, 2s.; cloth gilt, 2s. 6d, (288 pp.) 
N.B.—This is Mr. Nat Gould’s NEW STORY. and when you ask for it insist 
on having it. Mr. John Long is the exclusive publisher of all Mr. Nat 

Gould’ s NEW Stories. 











.—ls. (Library Edition, 2s. 64.) 


WHEN IT WAS LI/GHT 


A BEPLY TO “WHEN IT WAS DARK.” 

By a WELL-KNOWN AUTHOR. 
*.* The book, which, it is no secret to state, is written by a very well-known 
author (one whose name is almost a household word to-day) is a reply to 
** When it was Dark,” by Mr. Guy Thorne, and in some sense au antidote to 
the views expressed in that enormously popular Novel. It should arouse 
very great interest, and no doubt this battle of the wits will resound in the 
ears of English novel readers. 


SELLING IN TENS OF THOUSANDS. HAVE YOU BEAD ITP 


A LOST CAUSE 


By GUY THORNE, Author of “ Wuew rr was Dark.” ls, 320 ¥: 
NOTA BENE.—This is the cal New Novel the Author has published siace 
When it was Dark.” 





JUST OUT 





London : JOHN LONG, 3, 13 and 14 Norris Street, Haymarket. 


READY EVERYWHERE TO-DAY. 
Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE UNITY OF WILL. 


STUDIES OF AN IRRATIONALIST. 


By GEORGE AINSLIE HIGHT, 


Author of “‘ An Essay on Culture.” 


This book is an attempt to trace the degradation of life under modern 
civilisation to its logical and metaphysical root. It analyses the foundations 
of modern thought, and finds them issuing in a false theology and a sordid 
rationalism. From such critical bases it seeks to establish a system of true 
knowledge rooted in truthfulness and sincerity. 











MACMILLAN and CO, Ltd, London. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, 11 Henrietta Street, W.C. 
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SMITH, ELDER & GO.’S LIST. 


NEW NOVEL BY M. E. CARR. 
READY FEBRUARY 201rn.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE POISON OF TONGUES. 


By M. E. CARR, 


Author of “Love and Honour” and “George Goring’s Daughters.” 





NEW NOVEL BY G. F. BRADBY. 


READY FEBRUARY 20ru.—Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


DICK : a Story without a Plot. 
By G. F. BRADBY, 


Author of “ Joshua Newings; or, b= Love Bacillus” and “The Marquis’s 
Bye.” 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS. PERCY DEARMER. 


READY FEBRUARY 26rm.—Crown 8Svo, 6s. 


BROWNJOHN’S 


By Mrs. PERCY DEARMER, 


Author of ‘The Orangery: a Comody of Tears,” “The Difficult Way,” &c. 
ALSO A THIRD IMPRESSION OF MRS. DEARMER’S NOVEL, 
THE DIFFICULT WAY. crown svo, 6s. 


MORNING POST.—“ The book is one about which you do not cease to think 
when you have laid it aside.” 


THE FIRST MRS: MOLLIVAR. 
By EDITH AYRTON ZANGWILL. crown 8V0, 6s, 
SECOND IMPRESSION. 


DAILY NEWS.—“ The portrayal of the grim occurrences which, capable of 
natural explanation, yet seem tragically supernatural, shows Mrs. Zangwill to 
bea writer of increasing force.” 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 8.W. 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & C0., L70, 


Of Special interest at the Present Time, 


THE CHURCH AND THE SCHOOLs, 


A CHURCHMAN’S REVIEW OF THE CONTROVERSY, 
WITH AN ACCOUNT OF THE AIMS AND METH 
UNITED PARISHES ORGANIZATION. OF THE 
By the Rev, W. H. CABNEGIE, M.A., Rector of the Cathedral ch, 
Birmingham. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. net; paper cover, ls, net, Postage 30 
“It is admirably written, and contains a clear and useful presentment of the 
main factors in the tangled problem of ‘Church and Schools. ”"— Guardian, 
“ Vigorous, independent, and weighty contribution to the discussion,” 
—Birmingham Post, 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s, FOURTH EDITION. NOW REAapy, 


PERSONAL STUDIES. 
By the Rev. Canon SCOTT HOLLAND. 

“Fresh, brilliant, and pointed...... These studies are coloured with vivid 
personal touches which recall the voice and presence of the man with whom 
the writer is dealing,” — Westminster Gazette, 

By Lieut.-Col. W. H. TURTON. 


THE TRUTH OF CHRISTIANITY. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 529 pp., 2s. 6d. net. Postage 44, Fifth Ed: 
P carefully vised throughout. ition, 

“*We know of no book which we should lend with more hope of advantage 
to a person who, without professional training in theology or philosophy, ig 
perplexed by the common arguments against the Christian religion, and fearg 
that the verdict of reason is against it.”’—Church Quarterly. 

Other press notices are too numerous to quote: the Roman Catholic, Non- 
conformist, Presbyterian, and even the Agnostic Press s in admiration 
of Lieutenant-Colonel Turton’s fair and eandid treatment of his subject. 

By Canon EVAN DANIEL, 
Twenty-first Edition, The Revised Edition contains an Appendix on the 
aoe and considerably Enlarged Notes on the Occasional Offices and the 
rdinal. 
THE PRAYER BOOK: its History, Language, 
and Contents, Extra large crown 8vo, 700 pp., cloth boards, 6s, 

“Crammed with solid information derived from every conceivable source, 
It is a work of great erudition, which, however, is reduced to such a digestible 
form that it can be assimilated even by young persons. The book deserves a 
high place in the literature relating to the Prayer Book.”—Church Times, 
THE HEAVENLY FEAST. A|]NEARER TO GOD. A Manual 

Companion to the Altar, to which of Devotion for the Young. 
has been added Devotions for the —_ —— Peng a = 
Communion of the Sick. Royal . xo 


Communion. 128 pp., royal 32mo, 
82mo, cloth, 9d. net; leather, cloth, 6d. net; cloth gilt, 1s. net; 
Is, 6d, [Tenth Thousand, 


leather, 28, net; and in various 
other styles of binding. 
In preparation, bound with the Oxford Edition of the Prayer Book, at 
various prices, 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON and CO., Ltd, 
8 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, LONDON. 











BICKERS & SON'S PUBLICATIONS 


A NEW EDITION OF 


THE DIARY & CORRESPONDENCE 
OF JOHN EVELYN, F.R.S. 


Edited from the Original MS. by WM. BRAY, with a 


LIFE OF EVELYN 
By H. B. WHEATLEY, F.SA,, 


Author of “ Pepys and the World he Lived in,” &c., &., who has 
written a New Preface in Commemoration of the Bi-centenary 
and Completely Revised his Bibliography of Evelyniana. 


In 4 Well-Illustrated demy 8vo vols., 10s. 6d. net each. Sold in 
sets only. 


Vol. I. Ready February 27th. 


JAMES B. CONNOLLY’S NEW BOOK OF 
STIRRING ADVENTURE AT SEA. 


THE DEEP SEA’S TOLL. 


Illustrated by W. J. AYLWARD and H. REUTERDAHL. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. Ready To-day. 


BICKERS and SON, London. 








HARPER & BROTHERS’ 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


EVOLUTION 
THE MASTER KEY. 


By Dr. Cc. W. SALEEBY. 
Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Dr. Saleeby’s aim is to develop and illustrate Mr. Herbert 
Spencer's evolution theories, to show how every newly discovered 
thing fits into these theories, Thus he deals with new sciences 
and the results of the latest investigations, and points to evolution 
as the key to all systematic inquiry into truth, 


FICTION. 


“ Entirely different from Sherlock Holmes.” 


THE LONG ARM. 


By 8S. M. GARDENHIRE. Crown 8vo, Illustrated, 6s. 
Author of “‘ The Silence of Mrs. Harrold.” 


TRAVELLING THIRDS. 6s. GERTRUDE ATHERTON. 


9th Impression. 
THE DEBTOR. 6s. 
5th Impression. 


THE CONQUEST OF CANAAN. 6s. 
BOOTH TARKINGTON. 


MARY E. WILKINS. 


6th Impression, 
URSULA RAVEN. 6s. THEODORA WILSON WILSON. 
THE COMING OF BILLY. 5s. MARGARET WESTBUP. 
2ud Impression. 


THE TRIDENT AND THE NET. 7s. 6d. 
Author of “‘ Martyrdom of an Empress.” 
8rd Impression. 


HARPER and BROTHERS, 45 Albemarle Street, London, W. 
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NEW NOVELS. 






of the Novels mentioned below, a Second Edition is now ready of Mrs. Mann's New 
Volume, and Third Editions are in the press of the New Books by Miss Beatrice 


Harraden and Mr. Eden Phillpotts. 
Wyllarde is in the press. 


A Second Edition of the New Novel by Dolf 
On February’ 22nd will be publisked THE HIGH 


TOBY, 4y Mr. H. B. Marriott Watson. 





Kindly write for Messrs. METHUEN’S Spring Illustrated Announcement List. 





GENERAL LITERATURE. 
ENGLISH FURNITURE. By F. S. Rostnson. With 


eS i lot and one in Photogravure. wide royal 8vo, 25s, 
tet ti nee "he Connoisseur’s Library. 
“No book on this subject will be found more complete, interesting, and 
valuable." — Bystander. Sieh uf 
“ An extremely well-informed and fascinating book. —Pall Mall Gazette. 
« 4 sound and practical history: a very able work.”—Evening Stundard. 


A BOOK FOR A RAINY DAY. _ By Joun Txomas 
Suits. Edited by Wityrep Wurrten (John o’ London of T. P.’s Weekly). 
With 48 Illustrations, wide demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

Agood old book, much quoted by writers on London, in a modern dress. 
“4 book to read and keep to read again.”—Morning Leader, 

“One of the most delightful of London books.”—G lobe, 

“A vastly entertaining book.’’—Morning Post. 

“Pall of interest at nearly every page.”—T. P.’s Weekly. 


THE GREAT SIEGE: the Investment and Fall of Port 
Arthur. By B. W. Nonre@aarp. With Maps and Illustrations, demy 8vo, 
10s. 6d. net. 

“ This volume will take rank not only as the standard account of the sub- 
jugation of Port Arthur, but also as an enduring story of war."’—Daily Mail. 

“The beok, with its admirable maps, plans, and illustrations, is one of 
notable merit.’ —Seotsman. , ; 

“The vigorous style of the author, his picturesque and lucid narrative, and 
his singular power of mastering and explaining complex details, give to the 
work a pecaliar interest and value.”—Daily News. 


THE POEMS OF WILLIAM COWPER. Edited, with 
an Introduction and Notes, by J.C. Bartey, M.A. With Illustrations, 
in¢élading 2 unpublished Designs by Witttam Btake. Demy 8vo, 
10s, 6d, net. 

“Mr. Bailey has done a solid and valuable piece of work in preparing this 
complete anid criti¢al edition of Cowper's poems,”"—Glasgow Herald. 

“A mine of new material marks this handsume edition as a work of distinct 
and substantial importance in English literature, while its gallery of portraits 
and its epee intredactions render it singularly interesting, valuable, and 
complete.” —Pall Malt Gazette, 


EDITED BY PROF, OMAN. 
ENGLAND UNDER THE NORMANS AND ANGEVINS. 


By H. W. O. Davis. M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Balliol College, Author of 
“Oharlemagne.” With Maps and Plans, demy 8vo, 10s. td. net. 

“To the rey & mastery of his sources, ns well as the literature on his 
subject, is added the gift of writing in a bright and interesting fashion; while 
the excellent table of contents and the marginal headings wil) be found useful 
pilots by the teacher and the student.””"—Athenzum. 

“A most scholarly and accomplished work.”—Sunday Times. 


THE MANOR AND MANORIAL RECORDS. By 
Naruanret J. Hone. With many Illustrations, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. ~ 
Antiquary’s Books. 
The reader is here nat pra with a graphic picture of the manor as it 
existed in England from an early period till the social changes of the 
seventeenth century. The manor-house and the manorial estate are fully 
described. The relations between the lord and his tenants, the customs of 
the manor, the duties of officers and servants, the routine of work and the 
ancient system of husbandry, rights of common and enclosures, are each in 
turn deait with, 


HOW TO IDENTIFY OLD CHINESE PORCELAIN. 
By Mrs. Wittovcuy Hopeson, Author of “ How to Identify Old China,” 
With 40 Illustrations, small demy 8vo, 6a, 

“It is a book for the beginner, and is quite admirable. It is extremely well 
justrated.”— Morning Post. 
“A book of value and importance to all amateurs and connoisseurs.” 
—Pall Mall Gazette, 
“ Well arranged and full of information.” —Scotsman. 
“ Mrs, Hodgson discourses in a delightful way on her subject.” 
—Buriningham Post. 


THE FRIENDLY TOWN: a Little Book for the Urbane. 
Compiled by E. V. Lucas. Fcap. 8vo, 5s.; India Paper, 7s. 6d. 
“Without qualification, a most delightful and attractive book.””—Academy. 


THE OPEN ROAD: a Little Book for Wayfarers. 


a ge by E. V. Lucas. A New Edition. Feap. 8vo, 5s.; India Paper, 
8. 


“ A new edition of one of the best anthologies of recent years. A delightful 
of many of the prettiest things which have been said in prose and 
verse about the joys of the countryside.”—Daily Telegraph. 


THOUGHTS FOR THE DAY. Arranged by R: 


Mupre Surrx. Feap. 8vo, 3s, 6d, net. 


THE IRON TRADE. By J. Srernen Jeans. 


crown 8vo, 2s. 6d, net. 


CHRIST IN ART. By Mrs. Henry Jenner. 
@ Ulustrations, demy 16mo, 2s. 6d. net. 


Illus- 
[Books on Business, 
With 


[Little Books on Art, 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO S. LUKE. With 


an ‘Introduction and Notes by Wi.1uamM WiLiiAMmson, B.A,, Rector of 
Tempsford. With 3 Maps, crown 8vo, 2s. 
A commentary on S. Luke's Gospel containing the results of modern N.T. 
scholarship concisely arranged for schools and readers requiring a small 
book complete and interesting in matter and arrangement. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE DEVOUT LIFE. By 


Sr. Francis pz Sates. Translated by T. Barns, M.A. Small pott 8vo, 
cloth, 2s. ; leather, 2s, 6d. net. [The Library of Devotion. 


SMALL LESSONS ON GREAT TRUTHS. By A. K. 


Parkes. Feap. 8vo, Is. 6d, 

An attempt to present some of the fundamental truths of religion, un- 
trammelied by mediwval dogma, and ina form in which they ean be understood 
by children. It is intended for the use of those parents who wish to bring up 
their children as Christians and to provide them with a reasonable faith. 


UTOPIA, and POEMS. By Sir Tomas Mors. 


6d. net; cloth, ls, net. 


Paper, 
[Methuen’s Standard Library. 


FICTION. 


THIRD EDITION IN THE PRESS, 


THE SCHOLAR’S DAUGHTER. By BEATRICE HARRA- 


peN, Author of “Ships that Pass in the Night.” Crown 8vo, 6s, 
THIRD EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


THE PORTREEVE. By Epen Puariporrs, Author of 


“The Secret Woman."” Crown 8vo, 6s, With a Frontispiece by A. B. 
COLLIER, 
‘Once more Mr. Phillpotts has depicted exceptional characters motived by 
the stronger emotions, the passions that give occasion for episodes dramatic.”’ 
—Daily Chronicle. 
“Amid this finely conceived setting of quiet homesteads and rugged 
scenery move the characteristic country people whom Mr. Phillpotts so well 
knows how to draw.”—Daily News, 


SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS, 


THE PATHWAY OF THE PIONEER. 


Wrtu.arps, Author of ‘‘ Uriah the Hittite.” Crown 8vo, Gs, 


THE HIGH TOBY. By H. B. Marriorr Warsoy, 
Author of ‘Twisted Eglantine.” With a Frontispiece by C. A. Shep- 
person. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


ROSE AT HONEYPOT. By Mary E. Maxy. 


8vo, 6s. 

* A story of varied and continuous charm. Upon Faraday Mrs. Mann 
has lavished all her sympathy and skill, while Rose, with her sweetness, her 
allure, and her touches of irresponsibility, is admirably felt.” —T mes. 

“A story full of human as well as of topical interest. Mrs. Mann is a 
faithful observer ; she realises acutely the limitations aud the strength of the 
rustic intellect; and she has humour. The narrative abounds in charm as 
well as in surprising strokes of realism.”—Spectator. 

“ The book is well composed, well written, and continuously interesting.” 

—Academy, 


VICTORY. By Mrs. L. T. Meapg. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
THE SCAR. By Francts Warrrveton Dawson. 


Crown 8vo, 6s, 

** A book which compels our interest, holds our attention, and piques our 
curiosity to the end.”"—Daily Telegraph. 

** A singularly well-finished piece of work. There are few stories in which 
the atmosphere is given so pervadingly.’’—Shefield Independent. 

“A decidedly powerful study of the effects of adverse circumstances upon 
human character.”—Morning Post, 

“A fine strong story of which the setting possesses hardly less interest thas 
the characters or the action.”—Evening Standard. 

“‘The author has a remarkable faculty for description, and the life of olf 
Virginia is set forth with a most skilful and minute vividness. Power 
permeates the whole story.”— World, 


THE ANCIENT LANDMARK: a Kentucky Romance. 
By Exizasets C. Wattz, Author of “ Pa Gladden.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“Convincing in its strength is the descriptive work of the story, and the 
leading characters are carefully and skilfully presented and drawn from life.” 
—Manchester Courier. 
‘‘ Intensely moving and interesting.”—Morning Leader. 


By Dour 


Crown 


IN VARYING MOODS. By Berarrices Hargnapen. A 
New Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
THE SEA MAID. By Ronatp MacDonaup. With a 


Frontispiece by E. R. Hueues. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“ A brisk and wholesome comedy. The plot is ingenious and entertaining 
and the situations skilfully contrived.”—Daily Graphic. 





THE WILD-DUCK SHOOTER. By Avexanprs Dyas. 
6d. 





METHUEN 36 


and CO., 





Essex Street, Strand, W.O. 
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MESSRS. CHAPMAN & HALL’S 
LATEST SUCCESSES. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE BISHOP’S APRON. 


By W. SOMERSET MAUGHAM, 


Author of “Liza of Lambeth,” “Mrs. Craddock,” “The Merry- 
Go-Round,” &c. 
Daily Express.—"' A very clever satirical comedy. Indeed, there is not a dull 
pase in the book; nor is there a page that does not evidence Mr. Maugham’s 
nowledge of the world and his delightful and unusual power of describing 
the things that he has ‘~ 


THE BISHOP’S APRON. 


By W. SOMERSET MAUGHAM. 
Ready To-day, 








seen. 


. 


TO-DAY, also, Messrs. CHAPMAN and HALL have ready 


THE MEASURE OF LIFE. 


By FRANCES CAMPBELL, 
Author of “Two Queenslanders and their Friends,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 





A collection of delicate, imaginative essays, dealing with diverse aspects of 
life and thought. 





A Novel that, in Fourteen Days, has run into the Fifth Large 
Edition, and has been warmly praised by Thirty Leading 
Journals. 


THE SMITHS OF SURBITON. 


A Comedy without a Piot. 
By KEBLE HOWARD. 


Fourth Edition nearly exhausted. Fifth Edition in the Press, 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Pall Mall Gazette.—“It is a real artistry of its own, It displays all the old 
lightness of touch and sureness of taste.” 
_ Daily Graphic.—“ Taste, imagination, wit, and a power of accurate observa- 


ion. 

Daily Telegraph.—In the very best sense of the word an entertaining 
presentation of life as it is lived.” 

World.—“ Mr. Keble Howard’s Smiths might have lived in the pages of Mr. 
‘Punch’ through the glorious dynasty which included Jerrold, Mark Lemon, 
and Shirley Brooks...... Very amusing, intensely real.” 

Morning Leader,—‘‘ They are irradiated with a gentle brilliance that 
sparkles through his chapters. He isall humanity. A delightful story.” 

Academy.—“ Delightful comedy. Mr. Keble Howard has shown us again 
his keen insight into ordi buman nature, and with his sympathetic touch 
has brought to the surface valuable jewels from unsuspected sources.” 


With many Illustrations by FRANK REYNOLDS, R.I, 





ASK ALSO AT YOUR LIBRARY FOR 


THE BENDING OF A TWIG 


By DESMOND F. T. COKE, 
Crown 8vo, 6s., Illustrated, 
Of which the First Edition is almost exhausted. 


THE BENDING OF A TWIG 


8 a bright, breezy romance of Life at a great Public School, and the Daily 
Telegraph calls it ‘‘one of the best stories of English public school life pub- 
lished in our own generation”; while the Standard says: ‘“‘Here for once is 
oa PENS thing, a real live school story, that carries conviction in every 


All these Books are Published by 
CHAPMAN and HALL, Lid., 11 Henrietta Street, W.C. 








H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS, 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDLA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 

4 Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telephone: Cenrrat 1515. 

Telegraphic Address: Booxmxsx, Lonpox, Codes: Usicopg and ABC, 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 














| OW TO LIVE. Health Rules for Older Pupils in 
Priwary Schools. By Dr. CATON. “If all such could be got to learn 
them and take them to heart, the world would be not a little changed...... 
full of sense from cover to cover.”—Spectator, September 30th, 19u5. 
“The child who has mastered Dr. Caton’s precepts should not ouly escape 
many of the evils of an insanitary environment, but should becoine the prophet 
of hygiene in his or her home.”’—Lancet, June 17th, 1905. 3d.; by post, 4d. 
WILLIAMS and NORGATE, Henrietta Street, London, W.c. 





NOW BEADY 





EW CATALOGUE OF RECENT REMAINDERS. 
New Books (not second-hand lib: 

Free on application. 
H. J. GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 57 Wigmore St., W. 


copies) in all Branches of Literature, 
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Dr. A. G. MORTIMER’S Beautiful Gift. 
Book for those in Advancing Years, 
Elegant cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


IT RINCETH TO EVENSONG: 


THOUGHTS FOR ADVANCING YEARS. The beautifa 
chapters in this book are intended to form brief Readings or 
Meditations for those who are approaching, or have reached, 
old age. It deals throughout, in a spirit of consolation and 
help, alike with the difficulties, trials, and blessings of 
advancing years. 

The First Large Edition was Sold Out in Siz Weeks, 





JUST OUT. Demy 8vo, 448 pages, 10s. net, 


ANGELIQUE OF PORT-ROYAL, 


1591-1661. 


This Biography covers a period of deep historic interest, 
The intrigues of Richelieu, the anarchy of Anne of Austria’s 
Regency, and the despotism of the great Louis had each 
their special bearing on the fortunes of Angélique Arnauld, 
She was the friend of Francois de Sales and Mme. de Chantal, 
the inspirer of the religious movement that has Blaise 
Pascal for its chief exponent, and the leader of the cele 
brated Nuns and Hermits of Port-Royal. 


‘The history of the Great Abbess, as unfolded in this most interesting 
work, will come to those in sympathy with the religion of silence with ag 
irresistible appeal.”’—Times, 

“A fine piece of historical work, in a style always strong and clear and 
sometimes rich, which reminds us of the author of ‘ John Inglesaut.’” 

—Glasgow Herald, 

“ An admirably written book, impressive and convincing, rich in knowledge, 
full of insight, and marked by the true historical temper."’—Standard, 

“We have read this book from beginning to end with real pleasure, and 
readers will be much interested in a subject which is always fresh and iuter- 
esting.” —Spectator, 


SKEFFINGTON and SON, 34 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 





Mr. HEINEMANN’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


‘Frenzied Finance. T. w.Lawsoy. crown 
8vo, 6s. The story of Amalgamated Copper and of the 
“System ” of which it is the most flagrant example. With- 
out doubt, the most remarkable narrative ever published of 
corruption in high financial circles, 


*Sex and Character. orto WEININGER 
Large crown 8vo, 17s. net. “An extraordinary book—attack- 
ing one of the most complicated problems of life with an 
apparent fulness of knowledge and a fury, so to speak, of 
psychological analysis that pursues its object into the last 
refuge of intimacy and secrecy.” 

—Dr. Eurte Recs, in the Daily Mail. 

*New Egypt. 4. 8. Dr GUERVILLE. Demy 810, 
many Illustrations, 16s. net. “Any one going to Egypt for 
pleasure ought to have with him a copy.”—Morning Post. 


*South America crunzoven rive zepusiics oF): 
ARGENTINA, BRAZIL, CHILE, URUGUAY, AND 
VENEZUELA. PERCY F. MARTIN. Demy §&vo, Illus- 
trations and Maps, 21s. net. “ Nobody who proposes to invest 
money in South American enterprises should do so without 
first reading Mr. Martin.”—Outlook. 

Granada: srvpies anp mpressioys. 

LEONARD WILLIAMS. Post 8vo, Illustrated, 7s. 6d. net. 


Carthage or rue rsenicians. MABEL MOORE: 


Crown 8vo, Illustrations, 6s. 
“ An ideal vade mecum for the tourist.”—Scotsman. 


Sicily. sv. cia BADDELEY and the late AUGUSTUS 
HARE. Crown 8vo, Illustrations, Maps, and Plans, 3s. “The 
tourist will gather from it all he needs to know.” 


—Glasgow Herald. 
The End of the Age. 


LEO TOLSTOY. Demy 8vo, 2s. 


Pan and the Young Shepherd. 
A PASTORAL PLAY. MAURICE HEWLETT. Paper, 
1s. 6d.; cloth, 2s. 6d. (Uniform with the Plays of A.W. Pinero.) 


*“WRITE FOR PROSPECTUS: 
WM. HEINEMANN, LONDON 
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TRAFFIC TRAFFIC TRAFFIC TRAFFIC TRAFFIC 
Ready February 2ist. TRAFFIC 
TRAFFIC TRAFFIC (rr 
TRAFFIC 
Messrs. DUCKWORTH & CO. will publish TRAFFIC 
the N Novel b 
on Wednesday vé ew ovel OY TRAFFIC 
E. TEMPLE THURSTON,  gpagric 
Author of ‘*‘The Apple of Eden” (Fifth Edition), 
TRAFFIC 
ENTITLED ; 
TRAFFIC con 
TRAFFIC 
THE STORY OF A FAITHFUL WOMAN. TRAFFIC 
Crown Svo, 452 pp. with Etched Frontispiece, 6s. 
READY ON WEDNESDAY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’, TRAFFIC 
LIBRARIES, AND BOOKSTALLS. TRAFFIC 
ORDER IT NOW... TRAFFIC 
TRAFFIC TRAFFIO 
THE STORY OF A FAITHFUL WOMAN. TRAFFIC 
BY TRAFFIC 
E. TEMPLE THURSTON.  graeric 
“. , « For no kind of traffic TRAFFIC 
Would I admit; no name of magistrate ; FFI 
Letters should not be known; riches, poverty, TRAFFIC 
And use of service, none; contract, succession, TRAFFIC 
Bourn, bound of land, tilth, vineyard, none ; 
No use of metal, corn, or wine, or oil; TRAFFIC 
No occupation; all men idle, all ; TRAFFIC 
And women too,—but innocent and pure; 
No sovereignty.”—Act II, scene 1. Zhe Tempest. TRAFFIC 
The book has as Frontispiece an Etching of one TRAFFIC 
of the scenes in the story, taken from the spot yparric 
by Luke Taylor, A.R.E. 
TRAFFIC 
TRAFFIC TRAFFIC 
THE STORY OF A FAITHFUL WOMAN. TRAFFIC 
E. TEMPLE THURSTON pas 
, 5 TRAFFIC 
Crown 8vo, 452 pp., Etched Frontispiece, 6s. 
sas csiehesimnkasiaiaedli TRAFFIC 
DUCKWORTH & CO., Publishers, 3 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. TRAFFIC 
TRAFFIC TRAFFIC TRAFFIC TRAFFIC TRAFFIC 
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Messrs. Longmans & Co.’s List 


THE POLITICAL HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND. 


Edited by the Rev. WILLIAM HUNT, D.Litt., 
President of the Royal Historical Society; and 
REGINALD LANE POOLE, M.A. Ph.D. 
Editor of the English Historical Review. 


To be issued in 12 volumes. The price of each Volume is 7s. 6d. net if sold 
separately, but COMPLETE SETS may be subscribed for through the Book- 
éellers at the price of £4 net, payment being made at the rate of 6s. 8d. net 
on the delivery of each Volume. 


“<** NEW VOLUME BY DR. THOMAS HODGKIN. 


Frem the Earliest Times to 
the Norman Conquest. 


By THOMAS HODGKIN, D.C.L., Litt.D., 
Fellow of University College, London; Fellow of the British Academy. 
With 2 Maps. [Just published, 


FROM 1066-1216. By Gerorce Burron ADAms, 


Professor of History in Yale University. With 2 Maps. 
(Ready. 


Vol. IJ. FROM 1216-1377. By T. F. Tour, M.A., Professor of 
Medieval and Modern History in the University of Manchester. 


Vol. Il. 


With 3 Maps. (Ready. 
Vol...X. FROM 1760-1801. By the Rev. WiLL1Am Hunt, M.A,, 
D.Litt., Trinity College, Oxford. With 3 Maps. [ Ready, 


*,* Full Prospectus sent on application. 


INDUSTRIAL EFFICIENCY: a Comparative 
Study of Industrial Life in England, Germany, and America. By Anraur 
Suapwett, M.A., M.D., Author of ‘‘ Drink, Temperance, and Legislation.” 
2 vols, 8vo, 26s, net. 

*,* The author is careful to explain that his new work has no 
oonnéction with the “fiscal controversy.” It was planned, and the 
investigation on which it is based was carried out, he writes, before 
the present controversy arose. “ But it was inspired by the same 
obroumstances,—namely, the growing pressure of international com- 
petition in industry, which is evidently going to be the warfare of 
the future, It essays to deal with the other side of that problem, and 
td examine the donditions under which industries are carried on in 
the three leading industrial countries, apart from tariffs.” 


NEW BOOK BY THE LATE BISHOP STUBBS. 
LECTURES ON EARLY ENGLISH 


‘HISTORY. By Wit.1am Srvsss, D.D., formerly Bishop of Oxford and 
Regius Professor of Modern History in the University of Oxford. Edited 
by Anruur HassaLt, M.A., Student of Christ Church, Oxford, 8vo, 
12s. 6d, net. [On Monday next, 


THE KEY TO THE WORLD’S PROGRESS: 
being an Essay in Historical Logic. By Caartes Stanton Devas, M.A,, 
sometime Examiner in Political Economy in the Royal University of 
Ireland, Crown 8vo, 5s, net. (On Monday neat. 


NEW COLLECTED RHYMES. 
Dano. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 
Loyal Lyrics—Cricket Rhymes—Jubilee Poems—Critical of Life, Art, and 
Literature—Folk Songs—Ballads. 


A BOOK OF ANGELS. By L. P., Compiler of 


“he Inheritance of Saints.” With 12 Rembrandt Grayures. Crown Svo, 
fs. net. [On Monday next, 


PSALMS FOR THE CHRISTIAN 
FESTIVALS. By Exizasera Worpsworts, Principal of Lady Margaret 
Mull, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 3s, net. [On Monday nezt, 

*.* The object of these Addresses is to illustrate from the 

Church's use of the Psalter for the Christian seasons the bearing 

of the Psalms on great doctrinal truths as well as their fitness to 

minister to the needs of individuals, and their relation to our 
personal lives. 


THE 
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SILVER LIBRARY. 
TWO NEW VOLUMES. 
A.-FARMER’S YEAR: being his Commonplace 
Book for 1998. By H. Brorrn Hacearp, With 36 Illustrations, Cheaper 
Reissue, Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


STELLA FREGELIUS:: a Tale of Three Destinies. 


By H. River Hacearp, Cheaper Reissue. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d, 


LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., 
30 PATERBNOSTEB BOW, LONDON, E.C.; NEW YORK and BOMBAY, 





as, 


Every Annual Subscriber of 
30s. to “THE COUNTY 
GENTLEMAN ” Is entitleg 
to receive, post-paid, the 
following Publications, 
which cover the whole 
field of country life, deal. 
ing as they do with Country 
Sport in all its branches, 
as well as the very im.« 
portant business side of 
Estate and Farm manage- 
ment in all its’ many 
phases :— 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN.” 


(Weekly,) 


“THE ESTATE MAGAZINE.” 


(Monthly,) 


“THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN'S 
ESTATE BOOK.” 


(Yearly.) 


In addition, the subscription covers Membership 
in the COUNTRY GENTLEMEN’S ASSOCIATION, 
which offers practical financial advantages in the 
purchase of all kinds of Estate, Farm, and Garden 
Requisites, and Gentlemen making use of its 
facilities save the subscription many times over. 


All readers should take advantage of this offer 
for 1906 as a trial. They are sure to continue, 





ORDER FORM .. 


To the MANAGER, “THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN,” 4 and 5 
Dean Street, Holborn, W.C. 
Please enter my name for the Special Subscription to “ THE 


COUNTY GENTLEMAN,” post-free, 303., and submit my name 
as a member of the “C.G.A.” for 1906. It is understood there 
is no further liability. I enclose cheque. 


Sp., Feb, 17th. iscinada 
The Ordinary Subscription remains at 28s. 
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THE ALGECIRAS CONFERENCE. 
MOROCCO OF TO-DAY. 


By EUGENE AUBIN. 
With Maps. Large crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
This is a Translation from the French of a book crowned by the French 


= 
THE CHRIST 
IN ENGLISH POETRY. 


BEING THE HULSEAN LECTURES FOR 1905, 
By the Very Rev. CHARLES W. STUBBS, 
D.D., DEAN OF ELY. 


Royal 8vo, buckram, 6s. net. 


PRIME MINISTERS of ENGLAND 

Edited by STUART J, REID. 
PHOTOGRAVURE PORTRAITS. 
4 NEW VOLUME, 


THE EARL OF ROSEBERY 
By S. H. JEYES. 


Prospectus with List of Volumes by Justin McCarrtny, J. A. 
Froupe, GeorGe SAINTSBURY, H. D. TRAILL, and others, 


ENGLISH MEN OF SCIENCE. 
Edited by J. REYNOLDS GREEN, D.Sc. 
PHOTOGRAVURE FRONTISPIECE, Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. net per vol. 
FIRST VOLUME, 


HERBERT SPENCER. 
By Prof. J. A. THOMSON. 
Ask for a Prospectus of this Series of Biographies. 


A NEW TEMPLE SERIES, 
GREEK & LATIN CLASSICS 


GENERAL G. LOWES DICKINSON, M.A, 
EpITORS | H, O, MEREDITH. 
The Original Text on the left-hand pages and corresponding 
Translation on right-hand pages. 
PHOTOGRAVURE FRONTISPIECE. Fecap. 8vo, 2s, 6d. net per vol. 
FIRST VOLUME, 
THE MEDEA AND HIPPOLYTUS OF EURIPIDES. 
Edited and Translated Anew by SYDNEY WATERLOW, M.A. 
List of the First Volumes on application, 








Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net per vol. 














FOR THE HOLIDAY SEASON. 
MEDIZEVAL TOWN SERIES. 
roms. BRUSSELS. 


VOLUME. 
By ERNEST GILLIAT-SMITH. 
Illustrated by KATHERINE KIMBALL and GUY GILLIAT-SMITH. 
Previous Volumes in the Series. 


Assisi. By Liva Durr Gorpon.* 
Bruges. By Exnest Gitviat-Smirs.t 
Cairo, By Staxter Lane-Poote.t 
Cambridge. By the Desay or Etry.t 
Chartres. By Cecit Heapiam.t 
Constantinople. By W. H. Hurron.* 
Edinburgh. By O, Smzarton.+ 
Florence. By Epmunp G. Garpyex.t 
Ferrara. By Ex.a Nores.t 
London. By H. B. Wear er.} 
Moscow. By Wier Gerrare.* 





Nuremberg. By Ceci Heaptax.* 
Perugia. By Marcarer Srmonps 
and L, Durr Gorpoy,* 
Prague. By Count Lirzow.* 
Rome. By Norwoop Youne.+ 
Rouen. By Turopore A. Coox.+ 
Siena. By Epmuxp G. Garpner.+ 
Seville. By Watters M. Gatuicuan.+ 
Toledo. By Hanyaa Lyycu,* 
Verona. By Averuea Wikt.t 
Venice. By Tuomas Oxer.t 


*,° Theabove Volumes are variously Illustrated by N. Exicusey, H. M. Jauzs, 
J. A. Srminetoy, Herpert Baictow, and others, 
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JUST READY. 
THE FIRST FIFTY VOLUMES 


EVERYMAN’S 
LIBRARY. 


EDITED BY ERNEST RHYS. 
CLOTH, Is. net; LEATHER, 2s. net. 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTIONS by A. C. SWINBURNE, SIR 
OLIVER LODGE, HILAIRE BELLOC, M.P., ARTHUR 
SYMONS, THEODORE WATTS-DUNTON, PRINCIPAL 
WINDLE, ARTHUR WAUGH, &c., &c. 


WRITE FOR PROSPECTUS: 
BIOGRAPHY. 


Boswell's Life of Johnson. 
Lockhart’s Life of Napoleon. 


CHILDREN'S. 


Andersen's Fairy Tales. Illustrated by the Broruers Rosinson. 
Hawthorne’s Wonder Book and Tanglewood Tales. 
Kingston’s Peter the Whaler. 
” The Three Midshipmen. 
Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare. Illustrated by Anruur Bacxkgam, 


CLASSICAL. 
Marcus Aurelius’ Meditations. Introduction by W. H. D. ROUSE, 


ESSAYS AND BELLES-LETTRES. 

Bacon's Essays. Introduction by OLIPHANT SMEATON. 

Coleridge’s Biographia Literaria. Introduction by ARTHUR 
SYMONS. 

Emerson’s Essays. First and Second Series. 

Froude’s Resare in Literature and History. Introduction by 
HILAIRE BELLOC, M.P. 

Lamb's Essays of Elia. Introduction by Rt. Hon, AUGUSTINE 
BIBRELL, M.P. 


2 vols. Introduction by the EDITOR, 
Introduction by the EDITOR, 


FICTION. 
AN HISTORICAL LIBRARY,—First 6 vols, 
Lytton’s Harold. Introduction by the EDITOR, 
Scott’s Ivanhoe. Introduction by the EDITOR. 
Edgar’s Cressy and Poictiers. Introduction by the EDITOR. 
Lytton’s Last of the Barons. Introduction by Prof. RB. G. WATKIN, 
Manning's Sir Thomas More. Introduction by the EDITOR. 
Kingsley’s Westward Ho! Introduction by A. J. GRIEVE. 
Austen’s (Jane) Sense and SensibiHty, Pride and Prejudice, 
Mansfield Park, Emma, Northanger Abbey and Persuasion. 
Introductions by RB. B. JOHNSON. 5 vols. 
Balzac’s Wild Ass’s Skin. Introduction by GEORGE SAINTSBUBY. 
Eliot’s Adam Bede. 
Kingsley’s (H.) Ravenshoe. 
Reade's (C.) The Cloister and the Hearth. Introduction by A, C, 
SWINBURNE. 
Trollope’s Barchester Towers. 


HISTORY. 
Carlyle’s French Revolution. Introduction by H. BELLOC, M.P, 
2 vols. 


Finlay’s Byzantine Empire. Introduction by the EDITOR. 
Macaulay’s History of England. Introduction by the EDITOR. 3 vols 
PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY. 
Robertson’s (F. W.) Sermons. Introduction by Canon BARNETT, 
3 vols. 
Sermons by Hugh Latimer. Introduction by Canon BEECHING. 
POETRY AND DRAMA. 
Browning’s (R.) Poems, 1833-1864, Introduction by ARTHUB 
WAUGH, 2 vols. 


Golden Book of Coleridge. Edited by STOPFORD A. BROOKE, 
Tennyson's Poems, 1830-1863, Introduction by the EDITOR, 


ROMANCE, 
Le Morte Darthur. 
SCIENCE. 


Huxley’s Essays. Introduction by Sir OLIVER LODGE, 
White's Betural History of Selborne. Introduction by Principal 
wl . 


Introduction by Professor RHYS. 2 vols. 


TRAVEL. 
Borrow’s Wild Wales. Introduction by THEODORE WATTS- 
DUNTON. 





® Cloth, 3s, 6d. net; roan, 4s, 6d. net. + Cloth, 4s. 6d. net; roan, 5s, 6d, net, 


Speke’s Discovery of the Source of the Nile. 





J. M. DENT and CO., 29 and 30 Bedford Street, Covent Garden, W.O, 
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MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


009000 000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000 


NEW BOOKS. 


MAST AND SAIL IN 
EUROPE AND ASIA. 


Th. H. WARINGTON SMYTH, Secretary, 
ines + Transvaal, Author of “ Five 
Years in With numerous Illustrations 
and Diagrams by the Author and others, 
medium 8vo, 21s. net. (Ready next week. 





GIOVANNI ANTONIO 
BAZZI 


(hitherto yy! gt “Sodoma”). The Man 
mer he Painter, 1477-1549. A Study. 
y R. H. HOBART CUST. 


With seinen Illustrations, demy 8vo, 21s. net. 
[Just a ‘ 





LETTERS OF RICHARD 
FORD. 


Edited by ROWLAND E. PROTHERO, M.V.O., 
Author of “The Psalms in Human Life,” ke. 
&c. With Portraits and other Dlustrations, 
demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. net. 
“Mr. Rowland Prothero’s volume, ‘ Letters of 
Richard Ford,’ will delight all who know Ford's 


marvellously interesting ‘ Handbook of Spain.’” 
—Daily News. 


THE ELEVEN EAGLETS 
OF THE WEST. 


By PAUL FOUNTAIN, Author of “ The Great 
North-West,” ‘‘ The Great Deserts and Forests 
of North America,” **The Great Mountains and 
Forests of South America,” &. Demy 8vo, 
10s. 6d, net. 


THE GERMAN OFFICIAL 
ACCOUNT OF THE 
WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


Prepared in the Historical Section of the Great 
General Staff, Berlin. With Maps and Plans, demy 
8vo, 15s. net each, 

Part I.—Translated by Colonel W, H. H. Warens, 
B.A., C.V.O. 

Parr II. 7 om by Colonel Husert Du 
Cane, R.A., M.V. [Just out. 

“The student - war will find in this volume 
many important lessons, lessons which it would be 
fatal to ignore in the instruction of officers and the 
training of troops.”—Daily News. 


THE HATANEE. 


By ARTHUB EGGAR. With Frontispiece, 6s, 
This is a remarkable book; a novel, the scene 
of which is laid in British Burma, and the incidents 
of which are based on actual facts. The weird 
superstitions of the Burmese form admirable 


materia! for a story of this kind, 


THREE NEW VOLUMES IN THE 


WISDOM OF THE EAST 
SERIES. 


Pott 16mo, Is. net each. 


THE INSTRUCTIONS OF PTAH-HOTEP. 
From the Egyptian. Translated, with Intro- 
duction, by Battiscomss G. Guyx. 


THE WISDOM OF ISRAEL. Being 
Extracts from the Babylonian Talmud and 
Midrash Rabboth. From the Aramaic. Trans- 
lated, with Introduction, by Epwiy Co.tiys. 


THE CLASSICS OF CONFUCIUS. 


I.—Tux Boox or History (Snvu-Krve). 


FROM DECEMBER TO 
DECEMBER. 


The Day Book of Melisande. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
“ This pot-pourri of simple and refined per = ofl 
008 
“The book is full of thought-creating thoughts 
on nature and on human character and life, and is 


BORROW, GEORGE. 
(The ~~ Aamo one Complete 
n of his Works.) 
THE BIBLE IN SPAIN. 2 vols., 12s. New 
— in 1 vol., 6s, Thin Paper, 2s. and 2s. 6d. 
ne 


LAVENGRO._ aaa Edition, 6s, Thin Paper, 
2s. and 2s, 6d. n 
prOmanT BYE, 7 Edition, 66. Thin 


" 2s. 6d. n 
ME ‘Gypsies. OF. SPAIN. aged Edition, 
Thin Paper, 2s. and 2s. 6d. net. 

“with WALES. ~ Siitien, 6s. Thin 
Paper, 2s. and 2s. 6d. ni 

LIFE, WRITINGS, “AND CORRESPOND- 
ENCE OF GEOR RGE BORROW, 1803-31. 
Tiles Professor W, I. am *With Portrait and 
ustrations, demy 8vo, 2 vols., 32s. 


BYRON, LORD, The Works of. 
New Text, Collated with the Original MSS. 
ol Revised Proofs, with many hitherto Un- 
ublished Additions. With Bibliographies and 


ull Indices. With —— and Illustrations, 
13 vols. crown 8vo, 
POETRY. 7 vols. “Pditea by Ervest H. 
- CoLERIDGE, 
LETTERS. g vols. Edited by Rowranp E. 
Proruero, M.V.O. 


POETICAL WORKS. The only Complete 
and Copyright Text in 1 vol. Edited, with an 
ee, by Exnest Hartier CoLenripGe. 

THE CONFESSIONS OF LORD BYRON: a 
Collection of his Private Opinions of Men and 
of Matters, taken from the New and Enlarged 
Edition of his ‘Letters and Journals.” 
Arranged by W. A. Lewis Betray. 10s. 6d. net, 


CRIPPS, WILFRED. 

OLD ENGLISH PLATE. Ninth Edition, 
with 123 Illustrations and 2,600 Facsimile Plate 
Marks, 8vo, 21s. net. 

*,* Tables of the Date-Letters and Marks sold 
separately, 5s. 

OLD FRENCH. PLATE. Its Makers and 
Marks. With Tables of Makers’ Marks, in 
addition to the Plate Marks, 8vo, 10s. 6d, 


DARWIN, CHARLES. 
CROSS. AND SELF- SESTHLASATION IN 
= VEGETABLE KINGDOM. 

DESCENT OF MAN, a SELECTION IN 
RELATION TO SEX. Woodcuts, Library 
Edition, 2 vols., 15s. Cheaper a, 1 vol., 
7s. 6d. Popular Edition, 2s. 6d. 

DIFFERENT FORMS OF FLOWERS ON 
PLANTS OF THE SAME SPECIES. 7s. 6d. 

EXPRESSION OF THE EMOTIONS IN 
MAN AND ANIMALS. Illustrations, 12s, 
lopular Edition, 2s. 6d. net. 

FORMATION OF VEGETABLE MOULD 


THROUGH THE ACTION OF RMS. [llus- 
trations, 6s. Po ular ition, phe net. 
ry PL 7 9s. 


INSECTIVOR( Ss. 

JOU WSNATURALIST DURING A 
VOYAGE ROUND THE WORLD. Illustra- 
tions, medium 8vo, ml Ser ne, 3s. 6d. 
Popular Edition, 2s. 

MOVEMENTS AND" HABITS OF CLIMBING 
PLANTS. Woodcuts, 6s. Popular Edition, 


2s. 6d. net. 

ORIGIN OF SPECIES BY MEANS OF 
NATURAL SELECTION. Library Edition, 
2 vols., 12 1 vol., 6s. —— Edition, 2s, 6d, 
net, and i Vin TDC cover, Is. net, 

VAR OF ANIMALS AND PLANTS 

UNDERI DOMESTICA TION. Woodcuts, 2 vols., 
* anne ular Edition, 2 vols., 5s. net. 

RIOUS CONTRIVANCES BY WHICH 
ORCHIDS ARE FERTILIZED BY INSECTS, 
Woodcuts, 7s, 6d. Popular Edition, 2s. 6d. net, 


FERGUSSON, JAMES. 

HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE IN ALL 
COUNTRIES FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES. 
+ % 1,700 Illustrations, 5 vols. medium 8vo, 

6s. 


Vole. _f. and Il.—Ancient and Medieval, 


Vol. ti —Indian and Eastern. 3s. 6d. 
Vols. IV. and V.—Modern. 31s. 6d. 
[*.* Arrangements have been made with Book- 
sellers enabling them to offer special terms for 
the above work complete. } 


GIBBON, EDWARD. 

HISTORY OF THE DECLINE AND FALL 
OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. Edited, with 
Notes, by Mitmay, Guizor, and Sir WILLIAM 
SMITH. aps, 8 vols. demy 8vo, 7s. 64. each 

[*.* Arrangements have been made with Book- 
sellers enabling them to offer special terms for 
the above work complete. 

THE UNPUBLISHED WORKS of EDWARD 
GIBBON, including Seven Autobiographies, 
Journals, &c. With Illustrations, 3 vols. 

Vol. I.—The Six Autobiographies. 12s, 

be a aud III,—Gibbon’s Private Letters. 


GOLDSMITH, OLIVER, Works of. 
Edited with Notes, by Perer CunnIncHAm. 
Vignettes, 4 vols. 8vo, 7s. 6d. each. 

[*.* Arrangements have been made with Book- 
sellers enabling them to offer special terms for 








of considerable ps. Ly er gg and religious in- 


STANDARD WORKS. 


GRGISTON OF GREECE. Pore 

F GREECE. 

Plans, 10 vols. wore Bro, area mu, 
ioe 
SOCRATES. 3 vols. 8vo, 45s (Colteanos ° 
Edited by ALEx. Barn. 4 vols. crown oe 

HALLAM, HENRY. 


THE NEONSTITUTIONAL 
ENGLAND. Library Edition, Pistory oF 
—s) AY OF "eodos Svo, 12s, ates 
UROPE DURING 
MI : THE 
—— a ac Cabinet Edition, 3 Vols, 


LITERARY HISTORY OF E 
Edition, 3 vols. 8vo, 36s, Cabinstir i} 7 
KUGLER’'S 
HANDBOOK OF PAINTIN Italian 
Schools of Painting. Sixth Bait? Revised 
By Sir Henry Layarp, G.C.B With ‘ th » 
250 Illustrations, 2 vols. dem 8¥0, 308. = 
The German, Flemish, and Duteh 
Schools. Third Edition, Revised, By Sir J 


A. Crowsz. With 60 Llustrati 
Bvo, 24s. fons 20. rom 
MILMAN, DEAN. 


History OF THE JEWS. 3 vols. post ir, 
{EARLY CHRISTIANITY. 3 vols, postin, 
{LATIN CHRISTIANITY. 9 vols. post tm, 


[*.° | have been made with Book. 
sellers enabling them to offer special terms for 
complete sets of the above works, } 


MOTLEY, JOHN LOTHROP. 
(The —- Anes and Complete 
HISTORY Y< ‘OF oTHES UNITED , 
ED bp 
LANDS. Portraits, 4 vols. crown Bes 
Also Library Edition, demy 8vo, 4 vols, 10s, 64, 


net each, 

LIFE AND DEATH OF JOHN op 
BARNEVELD. Illustrations, 2 vols. crown 890, 
12s, Also Library Edition, demy 8vo, 2 vols, 
HISTORY OF THE 

RISE OF TH 

REPUBLIC. With Tlustrations.© Lhe 

Edition, demy 8vo, 3 vols., 10s, 6d. net each. 
POPE, ALEXANDER, Life and 

Works of. 

With Introductions and Notes by J. w, 

Crozer, Rev. W. Exwix, and W. J. Covar. 
10 vols., with Portraits, demy 8vo, 


[*«* Arrangements have been made with Book. 
sellers enabling them to offer special terms for 
the above work complete, | 

SMILES, SAMUEL. 
Popular Edition, 3s. 6d. each. 
ae. ELP. GRARACTER. 


UTY. 
INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY. 
LIFE AND LABOUR. 
MEN OF Md atte J AND INDUSTRY. 
AX A_ SCOTCH NATURALIST, 
S NASMYTH, Engineer. 
JASMIN. Barber, Poet, Philanthropist. 
A+ gaa WEDGWOOD, the great Artistic 


Pot 
BOY'S VOYAGE ROUND THE WORLD, 


Tllustra 


LIVES OF THE ENGINEERS— 
Brindley, Vermuyden, Myddleton, 
Perry. 


Smeaton and Rennie. 

Metcalfe and Telford. 

Boulton and Watt. 

George and Robert Stephenson. 
ROBERT DICK, Geologist and Botanist. 
THE HUGUENOTS. Their Settlements, 

Churches, and Industries in England and 
Treland. 
STANLEY, DEAN. 
SINAI AND PALESTINE IN CONNECTION 
WITH THEIR HISTORY. With Maps, 5s. net. 
THE BIBLE | IN ous HOLY LAND. With 


Illustrations, 3s. 
LECTURE SON. ‘THE HISTORY OF THE 
JEWISH CHURCH With Portrait, Maps, 
and Plans. 3 vols., 6s. each. 
LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF THE 
EASTERN CHURCH. With TORY 
LECTURES ON THE arsree Y OF THE 
CHURCH OF SCOTLAND 
HISTORICAL MEMORIALS OF CANTER- 
BURY. With Lilustrations, 6s. Cheap Edition, 
with = ‘am -page Illustrations and 2 Plans, 
2s. 6d. n 
HISTORICAL MEMORIALS OF WEST- 
MINSTER ABBEY. With Jilustrations, 15s. 
CHRISTIAN INSTITUTIONS. Essays on 
Bsclesiaticl Subjects. 
SSAYS CHIEFLY ON nips OF 
CHURCH AND STA 6s. 
— FOR CHILDREN. 
LiF ND aeRO NDENCE oF 
THOMAS ARNOLD. With Portrait, . vols, 
12s. Cheap ae with Portrait and 16 
tone Illustrations, 2s. 6d. net. 





the above work complete.] 
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